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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
W. S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


I. UNDERGRADUATE | DE- | V. 
PARTMENT. | 


1704 Washington Avenue. | 


ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL, 
LEGE. 


1806 Locust Street. 


WHICH INCLUDES H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 


. Et nee examinations Tuesday and Wednes 
a. THE COLLEGE. lay, Sept, 21 and 22, IS. 
M. S. SNOW, A. M., DEAN, 
N a NG. T ~ 
b, THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. yy]. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 
E. A. ENGLER, PH.D., DEAN. } 
| LEGE. 
G i. | 
DEGREES 1814 Locust Street. 
1, Bachelor of Arts. H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 
2. Bachelor of Science. : 
8. Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. I ance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 
Sept. 21 and 22, 18%) 


4. Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical 
neering. 

6, Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 

6. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 

7. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

8. The usual higher degrees. | 


Engi- 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 


Cc. P, CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 





Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes A Preparatory School for Co'lege, Polytechni 
day, Sept. 21 and 22, 18%). School and Business, 
En xaminations, Monday, Tuesday 
and esday, Sept. 20-22, 1890 
II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL — 


VIII. MANUAL TRAIN 
SCHOOL. 


Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, PH. 


OF BOTANY. NING 


1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE. 


D., DrREcTOR. 


III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 


Lucas Place and 19th Street. 


This is a School for Boys from 
twenty A three 
English Studies, 


years old. years’ course, in- 


cluding Latin, French, Ger- 


man, Spanish, Drawirg, Carpentry, Pattern- 


“ . —_— Making, Blacksmithing and Machine-work. 
HALSEY C. IVES, Director, | akin lacksmithing an achine-wor 
Ent: examination, Friday, Sept. 17, 1899. 
IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Locust Street. IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Ww. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, Beaumont and ¥-2-ust Streets. 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion of | EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


, 
the two years’ course. A completely equipped School for Girls. 
Entrance examination Wednesday, Entr 
1809, 


Sept. 22 nee examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 


day, Sept. 21 and 22, 180. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 
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UNIVERSITY 


OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 
FOUNDED IN 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric 
and mechanical,) Agriculture, Horticulture, En- 
tomology, Veterinary Science and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo, Instruction is given 
in Military Science ¢ and Tactics also. and Steno- 
graphy and Business Forms. All departments 
open towomen. Fees small. Campus contains 
ten buildings. supplied with water, steam heat 





and electricity, New greenhouse and laboratory 
of horticulture, botany and entomology, New 
laboratories of physiology, bacteriology and 
pathology in the medical department. Furni- 
ture, library and equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. Fifty-nine professors 
and instructors in the whole University. Ex- 

amination for entrance will be held in Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of 
the university. For cadetship, apply to your 
senator or representative. (The school of Mines 
and Metallurgy, at Rolla, is a department of 
the University.) For catalogue, address IRVIN 

SWITZLER, Registrar, Columbia, Mo, 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President 


ROUDEBUSH WRITING SYSTEM. 
New Plan, Individual Method. Approved 
Specimens preserved. Not a copybook. og, Se 
an esogbeess. Rapid Vertical Style recently 
= Forty tons sold first six months. 
Below we illustrate the style and development 
of movement from one book to the next. 
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and Three Tablets in Course. 


Three 


wat for Circular. 


Aset of Books and Manual of Methods, sent 
postpaid for examination, for 25 cents. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, CHICAGO. 


To insert a pointed 
instrument and eject 
the pen from the 
holder, to prevent the 
ink from flowing back 
into the holder and 
soiling the fingers. 


See | 






Samples on receipt 
of return postage 
Ask for Vertical Pens 
No. 37. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome Street, New York, N. ¥. 


NVIMZINIGS 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NEw York City. 
The professional school of 
¥ Columbia University for the 
Teachers training of general teachers, 
supervisors, principals, su 
College. perintendents, and instruc- 
tors in normal schools and 
colleges. Open toboth sexes. Fellowships and 
scholarships amounting to $5750 annually. 
Catalogue sent on application tothe Secretary. 
AMES E. RUSSELL, Pu. D., DEAN. 
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desiring to perfect themselves for im- 
proved positions find it unnecessary 
RI, to leave home and present occupa- 
tion, or spend time and money at 
school. We teach you at home_ for 
little cost with no interruption to daily 
ist employment. Normal, Classical, Sc en- 
Story tific, Business, Shorthand, and other 
d also \ courses leading to degrees. Hold your 
ectric sition while you fit yourself for a better Latin, 
», En. man taught by mail. President 
hanic Ph. B., - M.,. National : uaatacal 
given 
teno 
ree Send Fifteen Cents for a three 
| oe months’ trial subscription to 
a : 
atory “THE BOOK-KEEPER” 
New A handsome 100-page journal for 
and Book-keepers, Cashiers and Business 
urni- Men. It willteach you Book-keeping 
and Shorthand, Penmanship, Law, Short 
oe Cuts, Corporation Accounting, Bank- 
sSors ing, Business Pointers, Amusing Arith- 
Ex. metic, Lightning Calculations, How to 
mbia Detect Counterfeit Money, Ete., Ete.’ 
1g of Price $1 a year. The Book-Keeper 
v Co., Ltd., Dep’t~ , Detroit, Mich. 
your > 
lines 
It of In 3 Forms: Ist, 2 
VIN Card style;2d,Cabinet 
size with picture of 
teacher; 3d, Booklet 
ent form with 100 choice 
Mottoes added. Name 
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. in brightest colors, 
10 for 60¢e: Ze each for 
— extr aL one’s -if' you sen 
mind for cir nd’ sample, 
y G. B : ri 
Lent a Wooster, Ohio 
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Home Education, % 


. do you wish to improve 
’ Teachers your time? Then take 
OUR TWENTY WEEKS NORMAL COURSE. 
Hundreds have taken our Advanced Noer- 
mal Course. Oiploma free. Tuition fee 
only $2.50. Catalogue free. 

SOUTHERN NORMAL INSTITUTE, 

lexington, Kentucky. 








TEACHER e We Mail Free Our 

9 100 page Catalogue 
of Teachers’? School Supplies, Frosted, 
Fringed, Mounted, Cut Out, Embossed 
Chromo Reward and Souvenir Cards, 
Books, Booklets, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Supplies for Entertainments, Honor, 
Merit, Perfect, Prize, Reading, Draw- 
ing, Alphabet, Number Cards, School 
Aids, Reports, Diplomas, etc. Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO. TYARREN, PA. 


Awents Wanted. 


GEN. FITZHUGH LEE’S BOOK 
ON CLEA. 
L. F. SMITH & CO., 112 N. Eighth Street, 


St, Louis Mo 


SALESMEN for THE 


Topical Bible 


Hite Be Dok OF THE CENTURY,” “VASTLY SUPE- 
RIO! HE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND,” “THE 
ery Soe OF THE AGE,” “A BOOK 
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TED SALE, Sold onl 
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p Polit: ible business for good worker Salesmen are mak 
hg from $62.00 to $83.00 per week. Send for descriptive 
circular and te rms, or if you want choice of territory, send 













; $1 at once for outfit to 
International Bible Agency, D. 12, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CLARA BEESON HUBBARD'S 


* * FAMOUS KINDERGARTEN BOOK * * 


MERRY SONGS AND GAMES. 


PET OF ALL KINDERGARTENS AND HOME CIRCLES. 


Pricgg $2.00 Postpaid, Address Balmer & Weber Misic House Co. Publishers, St. Lovis. Mo. 
Copyright 1887 b** SALMER & WEBER Music House Co, 
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Py ee 
2 ty) 1. Why are the Prang Courses so popular for public re. 
Because they meet the actual needs of schools under all sorts of 
b) varying conditions 
Il. How do the Prang Courses meet different conditions ? 
With different sets of helps for teachers and pupils. 
Ill, Why are the Prang Courses approved by educators and 
practical teachers? 
Because they develop children’s powers of observation, thought 
and manual expression, and because they help out all the other 
lines of schoo] work 
1V. Why are the Prang Courses approved by artists? 
Because they make a point of cultivating children’s appreciation 
of beauty and of developing children’s power to put feeling for 
beauty into all the works of their hands 
Y. Why are the Prang Courses successful in actual experience ? 
Because they are the embodiment of the best ideas and most 
practical experiment of MANY of the leading Directors and Su- 
pervisors in different parts of the country; not merely theory or 
merely one person’s experience. 
For particulars regarding these courses of instruction, materials needed and helps obtainable, 
addressthe publishers, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 


646 Washington Street, 5 West Eighteenth Street, 151 Wabash Avenue 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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Raphael—Madonna of the Choir. 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


1 CENT EACH 


By the hundred; 20 for 30 cents, postpaid. 


900 SUBJECTS. 


Sendtwo-cent stamp for 16-page illustrated 
catalogue. 

The pictures are several times as large as this 
cut,on paper 5%x8 inches, and beautifully 
printed. 

See September number for full size picture. 

Eva D. Kellogg, editor Primary Education, 
says: 

“The Perry Pictures are the best in high 
character, convenience for use and cheapness, 
ever offered to the public. Every school should 
be plentifully supplied.” 

Address 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., 


Malden, Mass.,and Tremont Temple, Boston. 
end all mail orders to Malden office. 
Be sure to mention Am. Journal of Education. 


—_—_—_—— 
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THE PERRY MAGAZINE. 


For School and Home. The following are among its contributors: 





Beautifully Illustrated. 


Hon. Frank A. Hill, Secretary of the State Board of Education of Massachusetts. 

Prof. M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin. 

Sarah Louise Arnold, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 

James Frederick Hopkins, Director of Drawing, Boston Public Schools. - 

Arthur \. Boyden, Vice-Principal and Instructor in History and Science, Bridgewater (Mass) 
Irene Weir, Director of Art, Public Schools, Brookline, Mass. 2 {Normal Schoo] 
Sarah E. Brassill, Supervisor of Science, Public Schools of Cambridge, Mass. 

Laura Fisher, Director of Public Kindergarten, Boston. . 

Ada Von Stone Harris, Supervisor of Primary Schools and Kindergartens, Newark, N. J. 





Illustrated Articles on Concord (Mass.) Historical and Literary; Plymouth; Provincetown 
by the Sea; Boston. Illustrated sketches of the lives of great men and Stories of travel. Also, 
programmes and suggestions, illustrated, for the observance of birthdays and _ holidays, 
Illustrated articles on the use of pictures in Picture Study, Language, Literature, History, 
Geography, Historic Ornament, “Brush Work,” and the Sunday Schools, — 

Many teachers would like to use pictures in their School work, realizing that they are of 
great value, if they knew just how to use them. The PERRY MAGAZINE will aid greatly in 
this direction. Every progressive teacher will find this magazine instructive, interesting, 
inspiring. You cannot afford to be withoutit. — f 4 

The Magazine will be issued bi-monthly during the school year, and will contain 32 pages 


Partial Table of Contents of the First Number. 


In the Boston Schools ...... .. +--+. Dy James Frederick Hopkins 
Children and the Beautiful ............. . ecccsecsesseoees DY Sarah Louise Arnold 
The Scope of Art Instruction in the Schools...... by Hon. Frank A. Hill 
The Use of Pictures in Teaching History...... Rava aoiadibinbaecstal iextiecmeie senna winiied iimae by Arthur C. Boyden 
Burne-Jones (Sir Edward) Illustrated........ ... era ceccensenene neces DY Trene Weir 
Nature Study ........... eee ; ..-by Sarah E. Brassill 
Sketches of the lives of Alice and Phoebe Cary and of James Fenimore Cooper, Illustrated. 

A Story, “Always tell the Truth’’....................o..s--0-ccssesecosnssssesseees soe pay 2 by Harriet E. Jerome 


Sample Picture Work from the Boston Schools. 








For the present, yearly subscriptions beginning with the September number will be re. 
ceived at 5OC per year, and for a limited time only we will send each subscriber, postpaid, 


These Twenty-Five Perry Pictures Free. 


Sistine Madonna, Madonna of the Choir, Holy Night, Angel Heads, Cherubs, Aurora, Spring, 
Angelus, Gleaners, Shepherdess, Christ and the Doctors, The Last Supper, Mater Dolorosa, 
Prophets, Caritas, Christmas Chimes, The Golden Stair, Lions at Home, The Horse Fair, 
Pharaoh’s Horses, St. Peter’s, Rome; Parthenon, Athens; Westminster Abbey, London; Notre 
Dame, Paris; Milan Cathedral. A beautiful gift to your friend—a year’s’ subscription to this 
Magazine. Send us your subscription to-day. Tell your friends of this great offer. 


Address The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, [ass. 
First Number now ready for mailing. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 


FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 


601 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. F., 351, and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 
1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067, 
MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for : 
themselves by the time they save. >» Free. 


91 JoHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


MOST DURABLE. 


JosEPH GILLoTT & Sons, 





Planetary Pencil Pointer gap 







Not a Toy, 
but a 
Machine. 


Circulars 


Needed in every Home and School. 





Rolfe’s Students’ Series of Standard English Poems 


For Schools and Colleges. Edited by W. J. Rolfe, Litt.D., with carefully revised texts. 
copious explanatory and critical notes and numerous illustrations. Square 16mo. 


1, Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 

» Scott’s Marmion. 

. Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
» Tennyson’s Princess. 


» Tennyson’s Select Poems. 
(Revised Edition.) 


6. Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 


7. Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, 
and other poems. (Revised Edition.) 


wn Wh 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


8. Tennyson’s Coming of Arthur, 


| 9. Tennyson’s Lancelot and Elaine, 


Tennyson’s Idyllsof the King. 


10. Byron’s Childe Harold. 
11. William Morris’s Atlanta’s Race. 


PRICE, PER VOLUME, 75 CENTS. TO TEACHERS, BY MAIL, | 
53 CENTS, NET. | 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


11 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. a, 
378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. : 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead, Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B, DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 


























THE BEST PENS ARE 


FSTERBROOKS 
LEADING NUMBERS: 
048, 14, 130, 239, 313, | 


Al, 556. | 
PENS FOR ALL PURPOSES| 


| 11 FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS 
| The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


and other Idylls of the King. i 





and other Idylls of the King.(Vols.8-9.) 


Complete, in one volume, $1.) 








26 John St., 


N.Y: Works, Camden, Nid 
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One of the best and most 


profitable exercises 
that can be found in any school is the effort of one 
pupil to explain a difficult passage of literature, 
solve a problem or assist over a hard place in the 
grammar, some of the other pupils. Children often 
see the difficulty in the mind of another more clear- 
ly than the teacher and where they have just past 


over they are enabled to guide others into the 
right way of thinking. 





Decorate the school room, make it bright and 
cheerful. In the selection of pictures, however, see 
that they are works of real merit and represent 
subjects that mean something. Let there also be a 
harmonious blending of colors, such as will rest 
the eyes and soothe the nerves. 





Keep a sharp lookout for the boy or girl who is 
a constant tease. He is always getting another, 
usually a much smaller pupil, into trouble. It is 
his delight to see others suffer punishment that 
should have been given him. His wrong doing is 
just as mean and contemptible, altho conceived in 
fun, as any other breach of school discipline. 





Let us try to make our lives like songs, brave, 
cheery, tender and true, that shall sing themselves 
into other lives, and so help to lighten burdens and 
cares, 




































In States where they have a uniform 
course of study and adopt a State 
series of text books and where teachers adopt the 
course instead of adapting it, thousands of childrer 
hear and recite the same lessons, are questioned in 
the same way, taught to learn exactly the same 
facts, and unless they present the same 
facts on examinations they fail to progress 
to higer classes. This is death to originality; to in- 
dividuality; to all true growth. Character forma- 
tion is always a development, but the child is de- 
prived of it under this system. It is an acquisition 
not a growth he receives. Unless the teacher rises 
above the course of study he doesn’t teach the child 
to develop his individuality. Thinking should be 
taught as a system. Studies that encourage indiv- 
idual thinking should be taken up and only such 
mental food should be given as can be digested and 
assimilated. The course of study should always be 
rearranged to fit the individual school and the 
pupils as individuals of that school. 


Unifermity vs. 
Originality. 


Liberty in the school sense is the development of 
the child untrammelled, hence to put limits upon 
ability and effort is wrong. Force is the active 
principle of creation and some pupils are endowed 
with more force than others and hence equality in 
mental development is a delusion and a snare and 
the attempt to reach an average by the forcing 
and retarding processes is viciously wrong.  In- 
stead of constantly striving to prepare the whole 
class for promotion at one time, let the promotions 
take place in the most irregular and individual way 
possible. This can be done by recognizing the 
fact that the law of inequality is the law of life; 
that there is no equality among children which can 
be based on grades founded on years; that diversity 
of gifts and attainments will always prevail and 
that pupils are not equal either mentally, morally 
or physically. Hence the school work must be 
adapted to the pupil instead of adapting the pupil 
to the work. In this way we can offer him bread 
instead of a stone; put a premium upon good, faith- 
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ful work; bring forth the best there is in a child, 
and yet make him earn what he gets, so that he 
will be better fitted to fill his) place in a free 
country, 


Lafayette Lafayette day for the schools is to 


Monument. be celebrated all over this country 
on October 19, when pupils are to be asked to con 
tribute as they feel able, from one to ten cents 
each towards a fund for raising a monument over 
the grave of Lafayette. 

This plan of raising money is a very wise one, 
no doubt, on the part of the originators from the 
fact that if carried out successfully it will raise a 
very large sum with very little effort. We object, 
however, to this plan of raising funds. The money 
comes not “with one outburst of patriotic enthus 
iasm from the children,” as has been said, for the 
children have no money, but it is drawn almost 
forcibly from the pockets of the already overbur 
dened parents. Usually, too, it is the parents who 
are least able to afford it who are compelled to 
give the most. We say compelled because = all 
teachers know that if a public of 


fering of any kind 


is taken no parent will allow his child to be humil 
iated before the school by having nothing to give. 
The rich man’s son may give ten cents, while the 
man who labors for one dollar per day must give 
each of his five children tive cents, which is a bur 
den not easily borne. We honor Lafayette and 
want to see a handsome monument erected to his 
memory, but the children in the schools are not 
the ones to raise the money to pay for it, and the 
sooner our public schools do away with this monu- 
mental business the better. 


Ethical The child naturally puts himself into 

Teaching. harmony with his environment. If 
the teacher is neat and the school house in proper 
order, the pupil will copy the example. Day by 
day beautiful, comfortable and clean surroundings 
will have their ethical influence upon his develop- 


ment, until he comes in time to abhor anything 


that is not beautiful, well ordered and clean. If 
there is nothing about the school house and grounds 
that is calculated to cultivate this taste for the 
elean, pure and beautiful, it need not long remain 
so. Under the hands of intelligent teachers it can 
be changed, and it will be a work over which com. 
ing gerenations will rejoice. 

There is no sounder principle in pedagogy than 
that care begets care; order, order; cleanliness, 
cleanliness; and beauty, beauty. The power of good 
example in men and women no one disputes, but 
there is power akin to it in things, provided they 
embody the better thoughts of men and women, 








and this power should be made much of in school 
management, 

“If children are daily surrounded by those tn 
fluences that elevate them, that make them clean 
and well ordered, that make them love flowers 
ana pictures and proper decorations, they at last 
reach that degree of culture where nothing else 
Will please them. When they grow up and have 
homes of their own, they must have them clean, 
neat, bright with pictures and fringed with shade 
trees and tlowers, for they have been brought up 
to be happy in no other environment. The true 
test of our civilization and culture is that kind of 
home we are content to live in; and the influence of 
our schools should help to. form a disposition for 
these things that make home life happy and 
healthy. If the farmer’s boy can be taught to 
love books when he is at school, he will have a lip 
rary in his home when he becomes a man. If the 
farmer's girl can be taught decoration at school 
she will want pictures, tlowers and things that 
make home beautiful when she becomes a woman.” 
Beautifying the school house and = grounds; neat 
uess, cleanliness and orderliness then are far-reach 
ing in their influences, not ending with. the one or 
two terms of school, but going out with the child 
into the after life for which all school work is a 
preparation. 

In Vhiladelphia the school board forbids the in- 
discriminate mixing of pencils and each child is 
provided with a drinking cup. The individual pen 
cil is a good idea that was carried out by our 
grandfathers and it is time the same thing was 
put in practice again. The individual drinking cup, 
however, is a fad that will not last long, 


The public school at St. Thomas, Mo., has just 
been supplied with a small library consisting of the 
following books: Lane’s Stories for Children. 
Johonnot’s Book of Cats and Dogs, Baldwin’s Fairy 
Stories and Fables, Eggleston’s Stories of Great 
Americans, Golden Books of Choice Reading, Ket 
ley'’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors, Johon 
not’s Neighbors With Wings and Fins, Johonnot's 
Curious Flyers, Creepers and Swimmers, Defoe'’s 
Robinson Crusoe, Clark’s Arabian Nights, Hale's 
Light of Two Centuries, Holbrook’s Round = the 
Year in Myth and Song, Webster’s Academic Die 
tionary, Aesop's Fables, Gulliver's Travels, Swiss 
Family Robinson, Irving’s Sketch Book, Science 
Ladders, Vol. L, II. and ITI. 

Here are twenty books which were supplied from 
this office at a cost of $10.52. We do not know 
who made up the list, but it certainly is a good 
one, carefully selected and well graded. 
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BATTLE OF THE GIANTS. 





BY CHAS. E. STOAKS, A. M. 





During the summer of 1894, while outing in the 
Ozark Mountains in Northern Arkansas, many 
strange phenomena of the natural world came to 
my observation. To an inquiring mind, bent upon 
the study of nature, no place in the world offers so 
interesting a field. So great variety of bird, insect, 
plant and animal life is scarcely met with in any 
other place in North America. Here all animated 
nature is on dress parade. 

It was during this outing that I discovered the 
giant wasp (Vespa gigantis), not heretofore known 
north of the Rio Grande. 

I had noticed for several days a large insect laz- 
ily flying about and determined to know more of It. 
I followed one until I saw it settle on a rock to 
where I crept to make my observation. Imagine 
my surprise to find a giant wasp, nearly three 
inches in length of body, daintily fluttering its 
wings and showing its many hued body of a green 
iris like burnished steel. Nothing could have been 
more beautiful than the grace and elegance of this 
majestic insect. Its wings of a dull red, when fly- 
ing, are almost invisible, giving the body the ap- 
pearance of floating in the air. 

I had never seen anything like this before and, 
tho I had read of it, scarcely believed it existed. 
After making some notes of my new acquaintance, 
we parted, i. e., it departed. We were not close 
friends. 

I reported my observations and made the most 
careful inquiries among works, consulted people 
who had lived about the district for years, but no- 
where could I find anything satisfactory about my 
wasp. 

In the year 1896, Chambers’ Journal published a 
fine description of this variety of wasp which 
threw much light upon the subject. He is a na- 
tive of Mexico, belongs to the digger family and Is 
a good-natured, industrious fellow, tho he is built 
every part a warrior. He lives upon larva, spiders 
and other earth insects; the chief prey being the 
tarantula, the search of which has brought him 
thus far north. 

It will be necessary to briefly describe the tar- 
antula in order that we may understand the par- 
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ticulars of the battle which I shall attempt to de- 
scribe. 

The tarantula found in our subtropics is a Span- 
iard by descent. His native home is about the 
Mediterranean Sea. Many superstitions and dread- 
ful fancies have added to his reputation as a dan- 
gerous character, tho he is bad enough at best. 

The tarantula is shaped very much like the com- 
mon ground spider, of which he is a relative. In 
America they grow to enormous size, say five 
inches from toe.to toe, while the body often meas- 
ures one and three-fourths inches. He is of a dark 
brown color, covered with shaggy hair, except a 
spot on his back, which is entirely bald. This, like 
Achilles’ heel, is his vulnerable point. He does not 
bite, but strikes by jumping against his foe, and 
thus burying his fangs, of which he has two, into 
his prey or foe, and leaving a poison, which is 
fatal to all insect life and to lower forms of animal 
life, such as reptiles. The bite is supposed to be 
fatal to man, but such is not the case. It is not 
more severe than a hornet’s sting. Ammonia is an 
antidote. The tarantula is the lion of the insect 
world. He is pugnacious and will not hesitate to 
assail man or beast. 

Having known and feared the tarantula for some 
time I had long waited to see the new invader 
meet him in mortal combat.’ 

One fine morning in June of 1898, an exceilent op- 
portunity presented itself. There, all alone in the, 
depths of a great forest, I was sole witness to one 
of the most terrific combats ever waged between 
two mortal enemies. 

I had noticed just ahead of me in tne narrow 
roadway one of these great wasps fiying about in 
a circle about two feet from the ground, and upon 
coming up saw at about the center of the circle In 
the somewhat sandy roadway a magnificent speci- 
men of tarantula. (I speak of it in the masculine 
gender, tho quite likely so large a specimen was 
female.) He was almost coal black and fresh for 
the fray. He pranced about and made several 
feints at his adversary as if conscious of his 
power. The wasp meanwhile flew about in the 
most graceful curves, appearing to survey her 
ground as well as study her antagonist, who 
watched her every move from his eight eyes with- 
out necessarily turning upon his feet. 

For fully five minutes both seemed playing for 
advantage, during which time I drew as near as 
six feet from the wasp’s circle without attracting 
attention. Seated comfortably on a low rock I was 
in position to act as referee, if necessary. 

Soon the wasp narrowed her circle to a radius 
of about two to three feet and at the same time 
perceptibly increased her speed. The spider re- 
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sponded by drawing up his eight great legs till he 
could have stood on a half dollar coin. Suddenly 
and with the quickness of lightning he gave a ter- 
rific lunge at the wasp and right toward me. The 
movement was so savage that I rolled over back- 
wards thoroughly startled. No attention was paid, 
however, to the referee’s fright, for when I recoy- 
ered my gravity the fight was going on most fur- 
iously. Leap after leap was made by the spider 
and as quick and direct that it was amazing how 
the wasp escaped; for in leaping the spider seemed 
to stretch out his legs and go feet foremost. But 
the wily wasp was too quick for him. Now and 
then she would make a sudden dive at her foe, 
who would with agility too quick for the eye to 
follow turn about and meet her with a leap doubt- 
less using his awful fangs to their utmost. 

As I have before mentioned the wasp was coy- 
ered with a complete armor that seemed impene- 
trable, at the same time used her advantage of 
wings with eifect, for she several times avoided 
the blows of the spider so that he leaped beyond 
her. 

At the end of thirty minutes it looked as if the 
wasp had met more than her equal as a fighter. 
The referee was about to give the tarantula the 
prize, when he suddenly started on a swift run, by 
short hops toward the leaves on the side of the 
narrow road path, and would doubtless have es- 
eaped. But the wasp understood this move ana 
“began a series of fierce attacks at close quarters, 
during which the huge spider turned clean on his 
back in his efforts to ward off his assallant. 

Soon the wasp resumed her circle and the spider 
was clearly on the defensive. He was a warrior 
true and now fought seemingly with the despera- 
tion of despair. 

Suddenly as if struck the wasp fell and right 
upon her adversary and then began the most awful 
battle nature could present. The contestants pos 
sessed about equal strength and both were armed 
with a deadly weapon and both endeavored to use 
it. In this struggle they rolled into the wheel track 
of the road, where I felt sure the spider would have 
the advantage. 

In my own excitement I had left the referee's 
stand and was standing, leaning directly over the 
struggling pair. The wasp broke away and _ be- 
gan her deadly circle, while the tarantula came to 
his feet with a bound and I left my position in a 
like manner. 

Something had happened. The great spider was 
showing evident weakness. He staggered perceptt- 
bly. But, summoning all his strength ror a final 
charge he made a terrible leap at his antagonist, 
but missed her. T afterward measured the leap to 








be forty-two inches. 
the battle would end. The mighty spider again 
and again tried to strike, but each time sank back. 
At last, in spite of his good grit he rolled over and 
pulled his long arms and legs up close about his 
body resembling a black ball of woolen yard as 
large as a walnut. 


After this it was apparent 


The battle was ended only by the death of one of 
the participants and now came the most interest- 
ing part. The wasp was evidently weary; for sie 
lit near by her fallen foe and remained for at least 
five minutes entirely motionless. I looked at my 
watch and found the battle had lasted forty-five 
minutes. At last the wasp approached her prey, 
very cautiously, running hastily clear round him 
two or three times. Then jumped ferociously upon 
him and seemed stinging him over and over again, 
as if to make sure of his death. She then at- 
tempted to fly with the body. I presume the body 
would weigh one-half ounce, yet this creature had 
strength to raise it several inches from the ground. 
Failing in this she soared away. I guessed her 
stay would be short and not wanting to be founa 
trespassing on her return, I hastily examined the 
dead monarch, who was formidable, even in death. 

[I found but one wound upon him and that looked 
like a bite. It was just behind his right second 
leg and was so deep as to appear fatal. I had no 
sooner retired than the wasp returned to dispose of 
her prey. She rolled the body along, often lifting it 
over obstacles, to a sand flat about six feet from 
the scene of battle, where she proceeded to dig a 
hole in the sand. This was most astonishing, as 
she dug with her two front feet very much like a 
dog, throwing the dirt under and back of her at 
least eight inches. The hole grew rapidly and was 
prefectly round, about one inch in diameter. At a 
depth of two and one-fourth inches she deposited 
her charge, carefully covering it by shoving and 
seratching until the place was even over; when 
after a few swift moves backward and forward 
over the spot she went away at a slow flight, prob- 
ably never to return and to soon forget this awful 
combat with the monarch of insects. 

I took charge of the dead spider and found by 
careful examination that an egg had been deposited 
in the bare spot on the back. This in due time 
would have hatched and the dead body would have 
sustained the larva through the formative period. 

Thus ended this most remarkable battle between 
two of the most savage and dangerous creatures 
of the insect world. 

Ozark, Ark., September 1. 





Manners easily and rapidly mature into morals.— 
Horace Mann. 
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THE CHILD AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. 





BY C. M. EWING, 
Principal Southern Normal Institute. 





She child's mind is not an unwritten scroll upon 
which the teacher may write, but it 1s an active, 
growing principle capable of infinite development. 

“Consider the lilies how they grow,” said Christ, 
the Great Teacher of teachers. The lily grows not 
by trying, but by being in a proper relation to its 
environments, the earth and the air, the sunshine 
and the dew. The child too will grow if only 
brought into happy relation with its surroundings. 

This growth should be threefold in its nature, 
physical, mental and moral. It is said, “The proper 
study of mankind is man.” Beginning in the school 
room, then, the proper study for the teacher Is the 
child. In the study of the child and its nature, we 
as teachers are too apt to search for a man instead 
of a child, forgetting the child, in the operation. 
Teachers should understand something of the 
laws of mental development and of the different 
temperaments in children. Children differ in mental 
tendencies as well as in temperament. In the 
world of nature around us no two things are alike 
in every respect. No two leaves on the same tree 
are just alike. So in children, no two have the 
same disposition, each differs from the other in 
that peculiar mental heritage which characterizes 
it from all other children. 

Every human being which the world contains has 
his proper place according to the very make up of 
his nature, and to find that place and to be pre- 
pared to live in it and to fill it completely, is tie 
great end of education. 

It is the duty of the teacher, then, to study the 
minds that are developing beneath her touch as 
she goes among them weeding out eyil tendencies 
and cultivating noble desires; for, in fact, she is 
laying the foundation for an education that will 
here begin to unfold the immortal principles of the 
human soul which in the world beyond will con- 
tinue to grow and expand. 

The first step in mental growth, and consequentiy 
in edueation, is to obtain knowledge. The child 
gains its first knowledge in the form of perceptions 
of the qualities of objects in the world around it. 
These primary perceptions come through the senses 
and become the basis of all consequent operations 
of the mind. The five senses are the great gate- 
ways of human knowledge, and that 1s the best 
and most successful teaching which appeals to the 
greatest number of them. The senses then should 
receive due cultivation, and close and accurate ob- 
servation encouraged. 

There have been many methods of education— 
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the pouring in process, and the drawing out 
process, but there is a more excellent way—the 
waking up process. That great teacher, Mr. Page, 
in his Theory and Practice of Teaching, exhorts 
teachers to wake up mind, and suggests for this 
purpose an object from the world of nature. 

When the child is interested it will retain what 
it sees and hears. The teacher, then, should try 
and win the interested attention of all ner pupils, 
and mental growth will be the consequence. There- 
fore, to awaken a love for the work to ve done, is 
one of the fundamentals in child development. 

Lexington, Ky., September 10, 1898. 





HOW MANY WAYS CAN YOU DO IT? 





Place on the board the diagram shown below and 
have the pupils in arithmetic draw it carefully to 
a seale as noted and compute the area. Let each 
one show by shading or by use of different colors 
how the computation was made: 
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At the World’s Fair this was one of the problems 
the answers to which were exhibited in the work of 
the Cook county, Ill, normal school. Thirty-five 
different ways of solving it were illustrated in col- 
ored drawings by the pupils. Problems of this kind 
counteract the tendency to fall into mechanical 
routine in arithmetic work; they encourage the ex- 
ercise of individual judgment on the part of the 
pupil. 

Here is another. Place it before the class in men- 
suration and ask them to bring it in illustrated in 
colors or by shading, and drawn to a scale: 

A barn is 50 feet long with a south frontage of 
40 feet. Ata distance of 40 feet south of the south- 
west corner is a post to which a horse is tethered 
by a rope 110 feet long. To how many square feet 
of ground does the horse have access?—Western 
Teacher. 





WRITING. 





BY ¥. H. ROUDEBUSH. 





Teachers should be able to judge from the writ- 
ing itself as to the correctness of the manner of 
executing it. 

Writing is the legible expression of the thought. 
For our purpose here, we will add, by the use of 
a pen or pencil. 

While the above definition is possibly the best, it 
must not be considered as covering the subject 
of the execution and how it should be done. 

Legibility is for the reader and to satisfy the 
utilitarian aims of writing, but there should be 
some consideration for the writer, not only In 
school, but during a lifetime. The child should not 
learn a style nor acquire a habit that would make 
writing a burden to him all through life. Very few 
teachers or authors give this latter, but important 
phase of the subject any consideration. Superin- 
tendents and teachers often recommend a printed 
copy without any consideration of the fact that it 
is to be executed by the use of a pen, and that 
what may look well enough and be very legible 
when written by the process of using type, may not 
be at all suitable for a copy to be imitated by the 
use of a pen. 

The form of the typewritten copy is the first 
thing to consider. 

To judge this intelligently requires’ considerable 
practical knowledge of the art of writing. In many 
of the copy books of recent publication, the copies 
have been prepared with very little reference to 
the results that may follow the use of them in the 
public schools. With the introduction of vertical 
writing there seems to have been an effort on the 
part of copy-makers to vie with each other in origi- 
nating absurdities. By some, these absurdities are 
claimed to be natural. They may be natural the 
same as counting on the fingers in addition is 
natural. Who will deny that the counting on the 
fingers seems to be natural, yet what author or 
teacher would advocate this in addition, at the 
present time. 

The style of writing that should be learned is one 
that will facilitate business and be the easiest to 
the writer in after years. To those who have not 
had the practice sufficient to enable them to judge, 
I will say that there should be a freedom in the 
letters joined to make words. Lines should not 
come in contact more than is absolutely necessary 
except where loops are intended, and there should 
be a corresponding roundness of turns at the top 
and base of the short letters. Letters and words 
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should have a finished appearance at the beginning 
and close. 

Nothing like a whim should be found in a copy 
in a copybook; all such should be left to the In- 
dividual, but with the individual it should be dis- 
couraged in school. There should be such differ- 
ence between the copies in a primary and advanced 
book, as illustrates the resultant of rapid writing 
applied to the forms learned by primary pupils; 
the forms for primary pupils should be prepared 
with a view to what the resultant forms will natur- 
ally be. 

The writing by small children under seven years 
of age may be large and irregular. No effort should 
be put forth to have these little children to become 
skillful in writing a systematic hand. Before the 
child is seven years old he should learn to write a 
makeshift hand at least, for immediate use. But 
at the age of eight or even as young as seven he 
should begin that practice intended to make him 
a skillful manipulator of the pen. 

The first consideration at this point is the indiv- 
idual advancement, or the mastery of the exercises 
in the order of their sequence in a well-graded 
course (see charts in former article). The second 
consideration is the stroke movement and_ the 
learning to apply it by the execution of basic forms 
ealled principles, joined to make letters or words, 
rather than the attempt to master entire words as 
units. Of course, this applies only to those begin- 
ning to learn to write a systematic hand. Later 
on, the writing becomes free and words become 
units in the execution, just the same as_ practice 
leads the pupil at the piano from the carefully 
aimed touches of the keys to make tones to the skill- 
ful movements that comprehend many tones. 

Most of the writing in the schools is a kind of 
drawing out of the lines of a word considered as a 
unit, and while it may look well to the casual ob- 
server, and may be very legible, it has none of the 
elements of ease and endurance that a style of 
writing should have. The more such writing 1s 
practiced the worse it becomes, but the more the 
correct forms by stroke movement is practiced the 
better is becomes. 

Topeka, Kan., September 1, 1898 





We imitate only what we believe and admire.— 
Willmott. 





Distinction is the consequence, never the object. 
of a great mind.—W, Allston. 


Ceremonies are diiferent in every country, but 
true politeness is everywhere the same.—Goldsmith. 
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EUGENE FIELD, THE CHILDREN’S POET. 





BY LYDA MAY SMITH. 


(Born September 38, 1850; died November 4, 1895.) 
The admirers of Eugene Field range from the 
bright-eyed babe, who catches the spirit of rollick- 
ing gladness in his poems, to those whose heads 
are white with the snows of many winters and 
who jind a sweet and tender sympathy in the 
words of one who has expressed so well the joys 
and griefs of life like unto their own; but his hap- 
py, playful nature, his love for children, and his 
understanding of child nature have caused the 
children to claim him as their very own. Septem- 
ber 8 was the anniversary of this poet who has 
done so much to enrich the memories of childhood, 
and it was observed in many schools throughout 
the land. The quaint, old-fashioned, or happy-go- 
lucky children were the ones he most admired, and 
it was his great happiness to do anything to glad- 
den the heart of a child. In trying to explain his 
feelings toward the little ones, he says: “I think 
I love them, in so far as I can make pets of them.” 

Field was rich in love for all living things. His 
sister-in-law tells us that while he was traveling in 
Italy he came near being arrested for interfering 
with some Italians who were abusing a dog. An 
American lady, seeing him and his companions ap- 











RUTH GRAY FIELD.* 
(“Little Sister Girl.’’) 


* These cuts are used by permission of the publishers of 


The Youths’ Advocate, Nashville, Tenn. 


ROSWELL FRANCIS FIELD.* 
(‘‘Posey.’’) 





MRS. EUGENE FIELD.* 


parently in trouble, opened her carriage door, bade 
them enter, and drove rapidly away. 

In a short autobiography of himself, this gifted 
writer says: “If I could have my ways, I should 
make the abuse of horses, dogs and cattle a penal 
offense. I should abolish dog catchers, and I would 
punish severely any one who caught or caged 
birds.” In this same autoanalysis he tells us: “My 
favorite flower is the carnation; my favorites in fic- 
tion are Hawthorne’s ‘Scarlet Letter, ‘Don 
Quixote,’ ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and I greatly love 
Hans Christian Andersen’s fairy tales. I am fond 
of the quaint and curious in every line; I adore 
dolls; I believe in churches and schools; I hate 
wars, armies, soldiers, guns, and fireworks.” He 
tells us his favorite color in the poem beginning: 


Any color, so long as it’s red, 
Is the color that suits me best. 


Field’s first bit of verse, entitled “Christmas 
Treasures,’ was written and published in 1879. 
He began his literary career as reporter on the 
St. Louis Evening Journal in the spring of 1873. 
His short stories and poems written since then are 
too well known to need enumerating here. 

It is always interesting to learn the cause or In- 
spiration of an author’s different works, and this 
his sister-in-law, Ida Comstock Below, tells us in 
her new book, “Eugene Field in His Home.” 








Nearly all of the “Second Book of Verse’ was 


written in London. The poems in this—entitled 


“Lizzie,” “The Tea Gown,” and “A Little Bit of a 
Woman”’—are loving tributes to the beauty, grac 


ious charm, and wifely devotion of Mrs, Field. 
“Lovers’ Lane, St. Joe,” in this same book, com 
memorates the early days of their courtship. They 
were married when Mrs. Field (Julia Sutherland 
Comstock) was a girl of sixteen. He was barely 
twenty-three, It is said you can tell the kind of a 
wife, mother or sister a man has by the opinion he 
expresses of womankind in general, Listen to the 
words of this champion of motherhood: “I recall 
with pride that in twenty-two years of active jour 
nalism IT have always written in reverential praise 
of womankind. T favor early marriage. | would 
like to have the privilege of voting extended to 
women.” In describing himself, he says: “My 
eyes are blue, my complexion pale, my face is 
shaven, and LI incline to beldness. It is only when 
I look and see how young and fair and sweet my 
wife is that IT have a good opinion of myself.” 

While in Europe they lost their eldest son, Melvin 
Gray. “Little Boy Blue,” his best known poem, is 
generally supposed to have been suggested by the 
death of this son. The Dedication in “With Trum 
pet and Drum” and the poems, “Buttercup,” “Pop 
py.” “Forget Me Not,’ and “The Peace of Christmas 
Time,” also refer to this sorrow. 

Five of the eight children born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Field are living. Many of the poems in “With 
Trumpet and Drum” refer to the older children, 
while those in “Love Songs of Childhood” owe 
their charm to the two dear little ones who came to 
gladden the last years of his life. The complaint 
of a bright little friend of the poet's was the cause 
of the poem, “Night Wind.” Hlis oldest living 
son, Eugene Field, Jr. (“Pinny"’), used to some- 
times share his father’s room; and the little face, 
pillowed beside his, suggested the beautiful poem, 
“Some time.” Mrs. Field’s devotion to Frederick 
Field (“Daisy”), so long her baby, called forth tne 
lines, “To a Usurper.” The eldest daughter, Mary 
French Field (known at home as “Trotty’), has 
been giving successful readings of her father’s 
works since his death. The youngest son, Rosweil 
Francis Field (‘Posy’), inherits his father’s love 
of animals, and is never so happy as when taken 
to see them at the park. He is a beautiful child, 
with brown eyes and golden, sunshiny curls. When 
not engaged in playing, he will go around with his 
arms full of beoks hunting for some one to read to 
him. Ruth Gray Field (or “Little Sister Girl’) has 
the beautiful dark-blue eyes of her father and 
dainty features of her mother. These little ones 
celebrated their third and fourth birthdays March 
24, 1897. These children, though so young, have a 
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vivid remembrance of their father. Baby Ruth will 


tell you, “Papa say, ‘Lamby go ma-a,’ 
almost exactly his voice. 


imitating 


Ilappy indeed were the little ones privileged to 
enjoy the joyous, mirthful presence of Eugene 


Mield, “The world is good enough for me,” said 


this great-hearted genius. “IT want to get all the 
happiness out of the world that’s possible.” In so 
doing, le seattered the seeds of sunshine and love 
that shall continue to blossom as long as the ten 
der memories of childhood remain in the world. 


Youth’s Advocate, Nashville, Tenn. 
QUOTATIONS FROM EUGENE FIELD. 


ALWAYS RIGHT 
Don't take on so, Hiram, 
But do what you're told to do; 
Its fair to suppose that your mother knows 
A heap sight more than you, 
Vil allow that sometimes her way 
Don't seem the wisest quite, 
But the easiest way, 
When she’s had her say, 


Is t reckon your mother is right 


All the boys will appreciate these lines from a 

little poem of 
LONG AGO 

I once knew all the birds that came 

And nestled in our orchard trees; 
Kor every fiower 1 had a name 

My friends were wood chucks, toads and bees; 
I knew what thrived in yonder glen, 

What plants would soothe a stone-bruised toe; 
Oh, I was very learned then, 

But that was long ago. 


I knew the spot upon the hill, 

Where checker berries could be found; 
I knew the rushes near the mill, 

Where pickerel lay that weighed a pound; 
I knew the wood—the very tree, 


Where lived the poaching, saucy crow, 
And all the woods and crows knew me, 
But that was long ago. 


All those who have been away from home have 
at some time felt the sentiments expressed in the 
following lines from 

DREAMING OF HOME 
It comes to me often in silence, 

When the firelight sputters low— 
When the black uncertain shadows, 

Seem wraiths of long ago; 

Always with a throb of heartache 

That thrills each pulsive vein, 

Come the old unquiet longing 


For the peace of home again. 








il 














I'm sick of the roar of cities, 
And of faces cold and strange; 
I know where there’s warmth and welcome, 
And my yearning fancies range 
Back to the dear old homestead, 
With an aching sense of pain, 
But there'll be joy in the coming, 
When I go home again. 


Many people: who travel abroad complain that 
they suifer from cold and dampness and from the 
following verses we suppose Mr. Field was no ex- 
ception: 

THE LAND OF STOVES AND SUNSHINE 

Prate, ye who will, of so-called charms you find 
across the sea— 

The land of stoves and sunshine is good enough 
for me! 

I've done the grand for fourteen months in every 
foreign clime, 

And I’ve learned a heap of learning, but I’ve shiv- 
ered all the time; 

And the biggest bit of wisdom I’ve acquired—as I 
can see— 

Is that which teaches that this land’s the land of 


lands for me. 


Now, I am of opinion that a person should get 
some 

Warmth in this present life of ours, not all in 
that to come; 

So when Boreas blows his blast, through country 
and through town, 

Or, when upon the muddy streets the stifling fog 
rolls down, 

Go, guzzle in a pub, or plod some bleak, malarious 
grove, 

But let me toast my shrunken shanks beside some 


Yankee stove. 


The British people say they “don’t believe in stoves, 
y’ know;” 

Perchance because we warmed ’em so completely, 
years ago! 

They talk of “drahfts” and ‘“stuffiness” and “ill 
effects of heat,” 

As they chatter in their barny rooms or shiver 
‘round the street; 

With sunshine such a rarity, and stoves esteemed 


a sin, 
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What wonder they are wedded to their fads— 


catarrh and gin? 


In Germany are stoves galore, and yet you seldom 
find 

A fire within the stoves, for Germans are not that 
kind; 

The Germans say that fires make dirt. and dirt’s 
an odious thing, 

But the truth is that the pfennnig is the average 
Teuton’s king, 

And since the fire costs pfennings, why, the thrifty 
soul denies 

Himself all heat, except what comes with beer 


and exercise. 


The Frenchman builds a fire of cones, the Irish- 
inan of peat; 

The frugal Dutchman buys a fire when he has need 
of heat— 

That is to say, he pays so much each day to one 
who brings ; 

The necessary living coals to warm his soup and 
things; 

In Italy and Spain they have no need to heat the 
house— 

*Neath balmy skies the native picks the mando- 
lin and louse. 


Now, we've no moldy catacombs, no feudal castles 
grim, 

No ruined monasteries, no abbeys ghostly dim; 

Our ancient history is new, our future's all ahead, 

And we've got a tariff bill that’s made all Europe 
sick abed— 

But, what is best—though short on tombs and 
academic groves— 

We double discount Christendom on sunshine and 
on stoves. 


Dear land of mine I come to you from months of 
chill and storm, 

Blessing the honest people whose hearts and 
hearths are warm; 

A fairer, sweeter song than this I mean to weave 
to you, 

When I’ve reached my lakeside ’dobe and have 
once got heated through; 

But, even then, the burthen of that fair song 
shall be 


That the land of stoves and sunshine is good 
enough for me! 
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Ay Educational Notes and Current 
* & Events % 


BY D. M. HARRIS, Ph. D is 
RERRERRRRERRERRRRE 


Plato inthe The Indiana Reading Circle’ will 


Reading Circle. study Plato’s Republic in its profes- 
sional line of work for another year. The action 
of the Board in assigning this course has been 
severely criticized, but the student of Plato will 
smile approval. Kmerson says in his essay on 
Plato: “We may say of Plato what the fanatical 
Omar said of the Koran, ‘Burn all other books, for 
the Koran contains them all.’”’’ Then the Concord 
philosopher proceeds to say that all that has been 
thought, debated or written has been discussed by 
Plato. While this is an exaggerated eulogy of the 
great Athenian philosopher, yet there is a deal of 
truth in it. President G. Stanley Hall, of Clark 
Untiversity, recently said that Plato’s works were 
made the basis of five different courses of study 
in the university.  Plato’s Republic embodies his 
entire system of thought. The dialogues contain 
but little that is not found in the Republic. The 
great work is worthy of profound study mainly 
because it contains all the wisdom of the ancients 
and because it has supplied all subsequent ages 
with material for thought and action. Vlato is a 
fine antidote to the gross materialism of our times. 
He lifts the mind above doubt and pessimism. If 
we go to him to find a model Republic we shall 
come away disappointed, but if we study him to 
get suggestions on all phases of human = govern- 
ment, human life, we shall be richly rewarded. 
There are many vagaries in his scheme of govern- 
ment best suited to the development of society, but 
they deserve careful study all the same. Plato’s 
doctrines put in practice in the selection of rulers 
would work marvelous changes for the better even 
in America. His praise of virtue is sublime and 
his loyalty to truth is beautiful. The teacher who 
has mastered Plato’s Republic will not find it diffi 
eult to secure a first-class certificate. We do not 
mean that the study of Plato would acquaint the 
student with a single fact in geography, grammar 
or arithmetic worth knowing, but it would make 
him a thinker. The rudiments of all that is known 
on the art of teaching must be sought in Plato. 
Froebel, Pestalozzi, Herbart and all the rest got 
their start from Plato or from the same source 
whence he got his wisdom. It argues great things 
for the West—this study of Plato. 


Too Much According to the proposed reform of 
Chicago. the city schools of Chicago teachers 


applying for positions in’ the elementary schools 
must have a certificate from the normal school ot 
the city, or they must be examined by an examin- 
ing board, and furnish evidence of successful work 
as teachers for the period of four years; or they 
must show the diploma of an approved college, and 
evidence of at least nine months’ study of peda- 
agogy. 

Kor a position in the secondary schools the can- 
didate must furnish evidences of successful teach- 
ing in the Chicago schools for six years, or the 
diploma of an approved college, with evidence of at 
least nine months’ study of pedagogy. 

It looks a little as if Chicago might be contem 
plating secession from the sisterhood of American 
cities. Why a successful teacher in almost any 
first-class city school in Massachusetts or Pennsyl 
vania or Indiana should be shut out of Chicago 
secondary schools will appear strange to anybody 
but to a Chicagoan. It has not yet been demon- 
strated that all the good teaching is done in 
Chicago. This regulation is so narrow that it is 
alarming. Whenever a city or a State sets itself 
up as something so good that nothing outside can 
quite equal it, it is threatened with congestion of 
the brain; it already has heart disease. Nothing in 
this world is so good that it does not need new 
blood to preserve it from decay. IXven a great 
university may interbreed until it loses its virility. 
It would” be well for Chicago to examine Eng- 
land’s Deceased Wife’s Sister Act. 


A More Flexible The system of promotion adopted in 

System. most of our graded schools leads to 
a great deal of waste in educating a bright boy or 
girl. The father of a clever boy said to the writer 
recently: “I find that my boy is wasting his time In 
the grammar school. I have concluded to take 
him out of school and teach him myself.” Here 
were two mistakes, one on the part of the school 
and the other on the part of the father. The sys- 
tem of promotion ought to be flexible enough to 
permit a boy to move forward whenever he is 
ready to move whether his class is prepared for 
promotion or not. So much for the mistake on the 
part of the school. The father’s mistake was in 
supposing that he or any other one man could 
really educate a boy. Boys as well as men educate 
one another. It is not in the power of any number 
of teachers to educate just one boy or girl alone. A 
pupil gets as much real help out of his fellow pupils 
as he does out of his teacher or teachers. But 
holding an ambitious, gifted pupil back for the sake 
of companionship may be easily overdone. Com- 
panionships are always mental and __ spiritual. 
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Many a boy of twelve is mentally equal to the 
average youth of eighteen or twenty. Nothing is 
more calculated to weary and disgust a_ bright 
pupil than to hold him back. He loses interest in 
studies beneath him. It is positively brutal to 
keep a well-endowed boy or girl three months on 
the multiplication table just because average dull- 
ness demands so much time. Let the system of 
promotion be elastic enough to allow progress ac- 
cording to ability. The old-fashioned country 
school where grades were unknown gave intellect 
more freedom and finer opportunity for develop- 
ment than our boasted city schools. It is folly to 
keep pupils so long on the rudiments of mathe- 
matics. If for the sake of economy the classes of 
a school can be adapted to the varied needs of all 
the pupils certainly the brightest pupils might be 
put to doing something outside the regular course. 
Let them read history, poetry, science or anything 
to employ their spare time. Many a gifted mind 
has been ruined by what is supposed to be thor- 
oughness in the elementary branches. The real 
object of education is to develop the mind and the 
character. ¢ 








Authorized Authorized text books would do much 

Text Books, to abolish the abuses so universal in 
regard to school text books. Publishers and school 
boards control this question often in the interest 
of themselves and not for the good of the public. 
Hundreds of text books flood the markets which 
are made to sell. In the hands of shrewd agents 
and business managers even a worthless text book 
may have a very wide sale. Just how to remedy 
the evil is not an easy problem, but that there 
should be some means of protecting the public 
against frauds of this kind is admitted by all. In 
France inferior text books are ruled out by the 
National Council of Education. No text book can 
be used in any school in France that has not been 
indorsed by the Council of Education. All books 
used in the school are authorized by the Govern- 
ment of the Republic. They may be circulated 
freely in any part of the country and may be used 
by school directors or teachers as they see fit. 
There are, for example, many authorized gram- 
mars, any one of which may be adopted by any 
given school. This plan, supplemented by the fact 
that the State publishes all school books, prevents 
the f ‘auds so common in our own country. Other 
evils, however, arise in the French system. Offi- 
cialism is almost always narrow, partisan and non- 
progressive. A school book not in harmony with 
received ideas stands a poor chance to get official 
recognition. New theories in science or economics 
or philosophy are more likely to meet opposition in 
ofiicialdom than elsewhere. Still France manages 


by means of her academy to keep abreast of the 
age and her educational system is among the best 
in existence. Even we do rot get rid of official- 
dom. lt is difficult to tell which is worse, the spirit 
of commercialism or the spirit of officialism. Some- 
thing ought to be done to put a stop to the exten- 
sive frauds perpetrated at the expense of the peo- 
ple who have to pay for the books and the children 
who have to study them. 





Manly Sports A welrrounded education includes 

in School. both mind and body. If boys ever 
acquire physical strength, agility, grace and cour- 
age they must do so during their school days. So 
much of a boy’s life is now passed in the school 
that it is absolutely necessary that his body should 
receive the teacher’s care and discipline. It is un- 
fortunate for young boys in some respects that 
they generally have women teachers only. Women 
are, as a rule, too tender, cautious and timid to di- 
rect the bodily exercises of boys, especially youths. 
Montaigne, in his inimitable essays, speaking of 
mothers, says: “They will not endure to see them 
(their boys) return all dust and sweat from their 
exercise, to drink cold water when they are hot, 
nor see them mount an unruly horse, nor take a foil 
in hand against a rude fencer, or so much as dis- 
charge a carbine. And yet there is no remedy; 
whoever will breed a boy to be good for anything 
when he comes to be a man, must by no means 
spare him when young, and must very often trans- 
gress the rules of physics: 

Vitamque sub dio, et trepidis agat 
In Rebus. 

“Let him live in the open air, and ever in move- 
ment about something.” While this passage throws 
doubt on a woman’s fitness to direct the physical 
sports of boys it throws light on the character of 
manly sports, which should exercise boys. Say 
what we may against the brutality of football and 
other sports it is not good for boys to have no ex- 
posure and no risks. Effeminacy is more to be 
dreaded than hardships and dangers. Boys need 
sports that try their metal. Running, jumping. 
wrestling, boxing, fencing, riding and countless 
other bold and courages sports must be engaged in 
or boys will lack manliness and heroic bearing. 
Ye are in a world where trial and struggle await 
all who live worthily. Every play ground should 
witness such sports as will develop the courage 
as well as the muscles of young men and boys. A 
boy does not get the physical training he needs in 
doing work about home. The farmer’s son needs to 
participate in manly sports as well as the city-bred 
lad. Indeed, in some particulars there is even 
greater need of training farmers boys in gymnas- 
ties than city boys. The country boy’s stiffness, 
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awkwardness and = graucelessie can be counter 
acted only by skillful training. We do not under 
take to name the kind of sport that are best 
sulted to physical development, but boys’ sports 
must never lack the element of manliness and 
prowess. A physical coward is contemptible every 
Where, There is nothing that tries manhood so 
much as exposure to heat, cold, hunger, thirst and 
danger, All really great) men have had great 
powers for endurance. Caesar and Napoleon could 


suffer hunger or the loss of sleep without annoy 


ance, Boys ought to be trained to meet just such 


hardships as men have to encounter in daily life 
They love sport and it has been ordained that 
they should get training for a life of toil while en 
gaged in play We conclude this paragraph with 
another apt quotation from Montaigue “Now to be 
inured to undergo labor, is to be accustomed to 
endure pain; ‘labor callum obducit dolori” (Labor 
hardens us against pain.) A boy is to be broken in 
to the toil and roughness of exercise, so aus to be 
trained up to the pain and suffering of dislocations, 
colies, cnuteries and even imprisonment and. the 


rack itself, for he may come, by misfortune, to be 


reduced to the worst of these, w as this world 
goes) is sometimes inflicted on the good as well as 


the bad.” 


Teacher's A Teacher's Health Certificate signed 

Health. by a reputable physician is one of the 
indispensable requirements suse 1 by the Edu 
entional Commission appointed by the Mayor of 
Chicago to formulate a system for the improve 
ment of city schools. This seems to us a departure 


in the right direction. Teachers ought to be free 
from disease and physical disabilities. Good health 
is essential to mental and spiritual vigor. A> sick 
teacher cannot be expected to do good teaching, 
to say nothing of maintaining a sweet temper and 


a sure control of the will. School boards and 
school superintendents have no right to impose 
teachers physically disabled on growing, healthy 
children. As we are trying more and more to 


educate the whole man it is apparent that teachers 
ought to be sound physically as well as mentally 
and morally. Consumptives and nerve-diseased 
men and women = are in the wrong place in the 
school house. Chicago's proposed reform should 


become general. 


Situation The Sultan of Turkey has accepted 

in Crete. the inevitable and consented to the 
disarmament of the Mohammedans, in compliance 
with the demand of Admiral Noel, the British naval 
commander in Cretan waters. It will be remem 
bered that a few days ago the Mohammedans at- 
tacked and killed sixty-seven British soldiers and 





a large number of Cretan Christians at Candia. The 
British government prompitly demanded the dis 
armament of the Sultan’s troops and the surrender 
of the ring leaders of the rioters. At first the Sul- 
tan refused to comply, hoping that Russia or Ger- 
many would support him, but the British hurried 
re-enforcements to Candia from Malhta and from 
lgypt and the latter part of last week there were 
2,000 soldiers and a squadron large enough to de- 
molish the town in the harbor of Candia. The Sul- 
tan finding that he could get nothing from Russia 
or Germany made a virtue of necessity and ordered 
the Bashi-Bazouks to lay down their arms. In 
stead of delivering the real leaders of the riots a 
lot of nobodies were hauded over to the authorities, 
but Admiral Noel was not to be put aside so easily. 
The firm action of England has made a fine impres 
slon throughout Kurope. France does not like the 
Sultan, but she was afraid to do anything lest Ger- 
many might get special favors from Turkey during 
the Emperor’s’ visit to Constantinople and the 
Iloly Land. Russia was silenced because she does 
not Wish to see Prince George of Greece made Gov 
ernor of Crete. It is now reporied that our govern 
ment is plucking up courage and will soon demand 
the payment of the indemnity exacted of Turkey 
on account of the destruction of property of our 
missionaries four years ago. But the old sore is 
still open and running. The Powers of Europe are 
simply temporizing. Where js no cure for the sore, 
but ‘the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire. So 
long as Mussulmans rule over Christians there can 
be no lasting peace. The pacification of little Creie 
is not even a beginning of tthe huge task that 
awaits completion. 


Rural A Washington correspondent of the 
Postal Delivery Globe-Democrat writes as_ follows: 
“The Post Office Department is soon to make an 
experiment which, if successful, will bring about a 
radical change in the postal service of the country. 
Free rural delivery is to be established over the 
entire county of Santa Clara, in the State of Cali- 
fornia. This is the county in which Congressman 
Kugene Loud, chairman of the House committee 
on post offices and post roads, resides. It was 
selected for the experiment because it presents all 
the conditions which the department deems neces- 
sary for a successful test, and for the further reas- 
on that it will be an advantage to have the test 
made where it will be right under the eye, so to 
speak, of the man through whom the legislation for 
the inauguration of free delivery throughout the 
country must originate, if such legislation shoutd be 
shown by the experiment to be justified.” This is 
a step that ought to have been taken twenty years 
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ago. The British people have enjoyed the advan- 
tages of free rural delivery for many years. Let- 
ters are delivered to farm houses just as they are 
delivered to city houses. Not only letters, ‘but par- 
cels and packages are also carried free to every 
man’s door. It is believed by Assistant Postmaster 


Heath that rural delivery can be estabiished in 


most parts of the country without any extra cost 
to the postal department of the government. It is 
proposed to abolish the fourth class postoflices and 
star routes in order to introduce the reform, which 
will give better satisfaction to all concerned. Most 
of the countries of Europe are far ahead of the 
United States in their postal service. The plan can 
certainly be adopted in ali fairly well populated 
counties, The experiment in California will be 
awaited with interest by the rural population of 
the whole country. 


Kaiser’s Visit The German Emperor is about to 

to Jerusalem. visit Jerusalem for the ostensible pur- 
pose of laying the corner stone of a chureh. The 
press of Europe has indulged in much speculation 
in regard to the ulterior motive of this visit. It has 
been called either a pilgrimage or a crusade. It is 
probably neither one nor the other. It may be 
purely for the purpose of gratifying a natural de- 
sire or it may have far reaching political objects 
in view. The Kaiser has often made long voyages 
in his royal yacht and it is argued by the Germans 
that he has a perfect right to go to Jerusalem by 
way of the Mediterranean, stopping at Constanti- 
nople and other interesting points. But it must be 
freely confessed that the spectacle of a Western 
Monarch going to Constantinople and Jerusalem 
With no sinall flourish of trumpets looks very signi- 
ficant. Emperor William will be the guest of the 
Sultan of Turkey and no doubt his visit is intended 
to make a deep and lasting impression on the 
Oriental imagination. The flourtshing German 
colonies in Syria, which have existea for a half a 
century, may receive great encouragement from the 
presence of the Emperor. These colonies were 
established by German Christians who had a great 
desire to be near the sacred city of Jerusalem that 
they might honor the founder of their faith. It is 
said that the colonies are very prosperous and that 
they enjoy the esteem and favor of their Mohamme- 
dan neighbors to a very high degree. They pay 
their taxes promptly, never take any part in politics 
and cause their protector, the King of Prussia, no 
difficulty whatever. The Sultan has shown the 
colonists special favor and has presented to Em- 
peror William the piece of ground on which the 
church has been erected and has extended a hearty 
invitation to the Emperor and Empress to visit 
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Jerusalem at the time of the dedication. The Ger- 
mans have made extensive investments in Turkish 
railways, and it is expected that the Emperor's 
visit will open the way for still greater enterprise. 
The London Spectator, commenting on the ap- 
proaching visit, says that Germany may soon have 
a firm footing in Asia Minor. The possibility chat 
this dream of the young Emperor may be realized 
seems far greater than we have been accustomed 
to imagine. German commerce is expanding in ail 
directions and it may be a great Dilessing to the 
whole world to have a great Western nation ad- 
mitted to freer intercourse with the Turk. What 
has been denied to every other Western Power 
seems about to be granted to Germany. China is 
opening its closed gates to the Wesrern world and 
it is not too much to hope that the Mohammedans 
may be contemplating a similar step. The whole 
of Western Asia is in the hands of the Sultan. He 
has it in his power to invite capital to develop its 
vast and almost untouched resources. Strange are 
the ways of Providence. 





Peace The Peace Commissioners have es- 

Commission. tablished their headquarters in Paris 
and are now engaged in negotiating the treaty of 
peace. Sensational reports about insurmountable 
difliculties are published in the Paris papers and re- 
peated here. Last week Gil Blas, a notoriously 1n- 
trustworthy sheet, made public what it asserted to 
be the instructions of both sets of commissioners. 
It claimed to have ‘authority for saying that Spain 
had instructed its members not to give up the Phil- 
ippines under any circumstances and that our com: 
inissioners had unalterable instructions to demand 
Luzon at least, and the whole archipelago under 
certain conditions. The American papers published 
and commented on Gil Blas’ report. All that can be 
said at present is that nothing definite is known. 
The newspapers are doing a deal of guessing and 
lying. Gen. Wesley Merritt arrived Sunday at Mar- 
seilles, France, and took the newspaper reporters 
into his confidence before he left his ship. He as- 
sured them, so they say, that the Filipinos are not 
difficult to govern; that they are, in spite of mis- 
government, quite tractable. He will urge the com- 
mission to annex the whole group of islands to the 
United States. Gen. Merritt is of the opinion that 


Spain can never regain control of the islands and 
that Aguinaldo cannot govern them., But Aguin- 
aldo and his friends are in possession of everything 
except Manila. The Commissioners will have to 
determine whether we will take the archipelago by 
brute force or recognize autonomny. 


Love, when true, faithful, and ‘ell fixed, is emt- 
nently the sanctifying element of human life: with- 
out it the soul cannot reach its fullest height or 
holiness.—Ruskin. 
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COSKDOSOSDSGOOODDOODDDDOOODOOCOOSOSOOOOOOSOSO 
EXAMINATION. 
STOSSCHSCOSCOODDDDDODDODOODOOOOCOOOOONDGONOS 


ARITHMETIC. 

1. Write [a] in Roman notation, 2,349; [b] in 
Arabic notation, MMMXLIV;[¢] in Arabic notation, 
fifty million three thousand nine; [d] in words, 
0804; Le] in words, 29-401. 


2. Give [a] an exact divisor of; [b] a common 


multiple of 34 and 5; [¢] two factors of 8 9-11, one of 
which is an integer. 

3. If the factors of a divisor are 16, 375, 44%, and 
5, and those of the dividend are $24, 14, and .011, 
what is the quotient? (Solve by cancellation.) 

4. S yd. 2 ft. 9 in. is what fractional part of 10 
rods? 

+. The assets of an insolvent firm, after paying 
all expenses, are $9,872.40, and its liabilities are 
$22,980.75. Tow much should A receive on his 
Claim of $1,250? 

6. Market reports telegraphed from London to 
New York 74 degrees west, at 3:15 p. m. should 
reach the New York daily papers at what hour, if 
fifteen minutes were lost in transmission? 

7 A man owning *% of a foundry sold % of his 
share to one man and '; to another. What per cent 
of the foundry did he still own? 

8S. What sum at simple interest at 4 per cent 
per annum for 2 yr. 10 mo. will amount to S668? 

9. Find the cost of a bicycle listed at $75, 30 per 
cent and 10 ner cent off. 

10. A rectangular field is 40 rods by 28 rods. 
Find one side of a square field containing the same 
area. 

ANSWERS. 

1. [a] MMCCCXLIX; [b] 38044; [¢] 50,003,009; 
[d] eight hundred four, ten thousands; [e] twenty- 
nine, four hundred firsts. 

[a] %; [b] 10; [ec] 2 and 1 10-11. 
004564. 


ow to 


4. 107-660. 

d. $536.99194. 
6. 10:04 a. m. 
Ler 1 

 % 

8. S600. 


9. $47.25. 
10. 35.4664, rods. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. Through what channel or channels does the 
blood [a] leave the heart? [b] return to the heart? 

2. Make a drawing of a vertical section of the 
heart showing its divisions, and indicate the name 
of each division. 


3. What are the two great divisions of the ner- 
vous system ? 

4. What is the outer layer of the skin = called? 
Describe its structure. 

5. State the effects that alcohol has upon the 
temperature of the body. 

G6 Where is arterial blood changed to venous 
blood? 

7. Locate the salivary glands. Give their func 
tion. 

& What is the chief use of the bones of the 
cranium, and what peculiarities of structure espec 
ially adapt them to this use? 

. Locate the following membranes: [a] pericar 
dium; [b] pleura; [¢] synovial membrane; [d] mue 
ous membrane. 

10. What name is applied to [a] the nerves of 
smell; [b] the nerves of hearing; [c] the nerve of 
sight? 

ANSWERS. 

1. [a] The pulmonary artery carries impure blood 
from the right ventricle of the heart to the lungs. 
The aorta carries the pure blood to the system. [b] 
The pulmonary veins bring the purified blood from 
the lungs to the left auricle of the heart. 

2. Answers will differ. 

3. Sensor and motor. 

4. Cuticle. It is a thin, scaly, hard, protective 
covering. 

». It increases the temperature. After its direct 
effects are over a reaction follows. 

6. In all parts of the body. 

7. In the cheeks and under the tongue. To con 
vert starch into sugar, and otherwise prepare the 
food for the action in the stomach, and to lubricate 
it for swallowing. 

Ss. To protect the brain. The sutures of the joints 

9% [a] Around the heart. [b] It covers the lungs. 
[c] Between the articulating bones at the joints. 
[d] It lines the interior passages of the body. 

10. [a] Olfactory. [b] Auditory. [¢] Optical. 

GRAMMAR. 

(1) When the mariner has been tossed for many 
days, in thick weather, and on an unknown sea, 
he naturally avails himself of the first pause in the 
storm, the earliest glance of the sun, to take his lar- 
itude, and ascertain how far the elements have 
driven him from his true course. Let us imitate 
this prudence, and, before we float farther on the 
waves of this debate, refer to the point from which 
we departed, that we may at least be able to con 


jecture where we now are.—Daniel Webster's reply 


to Hayne. 

The first eight questions refer to the above se 
lection. 

1. Classify the following clauses according to 
note 1: (a) He avails; (b) Elements have driven; (c) 
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Let us imitate; (d) We departed; (e) We are. 

2. Give three modifiers of (a) has been tossed; 
ib) three modifiers of refer. 

3. Select three infinitives, and give the syntax of 
each. 

4. Give the mode and tense of each of the fol- 
lowing verbs: (a) has been tossed; (b) let; (c) refer; 
(d) departed; (e) may be. 

5. Select (a) two adjective phrases; (b) three ad- 
verbial phrases. 

§. Parse (a) when; (b) of. 

7. Give the syntax of (a) glance; (b) him; (c) 
which. 

&. Select an adverb in (a) the positive degree; (b) 
the comparative degree. Select an adjective in (c) 
the positive degree; (d) the superlative degree. 

9. Write a sentence containing a participle used 
as (a) a noun; (b) an adjective. 

10, Name three conjunctions which are used to 
connect clauses of equal rank. Give an example of 
the use of one of them. 

ANSWERS. 

1. ta) Principal; (b) subordinate, adverbial; (c) 
principal; (d) subordinate, adjective; (e) subordinate, 
adverbial. 

2. (a) When, for many days, in thick weather; (b) 
to the point, before we float, that we may be able. 

3. To take his latitude, depends upon the verb 
avails; ascertain depends upon have driven; con- 
jecture depends upon be able. 

4. (a) indicative mode, present perfect tense; (1) 
imperative mode, present tense; (c) refer is, let us 
refer, infinitive mode, present tense, depending 
upon let, understood; (d) indicative mode, past 
tense; potential mode, present tense. 

5. (a) From his true course, of this debate; (b) for 
many days, in thick weather, and on an unknown 
sea. 

6. (a) When is a conjunctive adverb of time modi- 

fying has been tossed, and connecting this clause 
to the principal clause, he avails; (b) of is a prepos- 
ition showing the relation of the noun pause to the 
verb avails. 
7. (a) Glance is in the objective case, object of the 
preposition of understand; (b) him is a pronoun in 
the objective case, object of the verb have driven; 
(c) which is a relative in the objective case, object 
of the preposition from. 

8. (a) Naturally, farther: (b) many, first. 

9. Going to school is pleasant. Giving is sweeter 
than receiving. Twinkling stars are shining in the 
heavens, 

10. And, but, either. or; John and James are at 
home. 
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METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. In the introduction of phonics in the teaching 
of primary reading, mention three or four sounds 
that may be advantageously used at the start. Give 
a reason for the selections made. 

2. Outline a method of demonstrating objectively 
that multiplying the denominator of a fraction by 
four divides the value of the fraction by four. 

3. State three means of giving to primary and 
intermediate pupils thoughts as the basis of lan- 
guage lessons. 

4. Discuss the value of [a] oral work. [b] written 
work, as to definite results to be secured therefrom. 

5. State some of the objections to the percentage 
system as a means of measuring the work of pupils. 

ANSWERS. 

1. Short sounds of a, e, i and o. Because these 
sounds occur so frequently in the main words con- 
tained in the child’s vocabulary, and can be used as 
the foundation upon which to build a large list of 
common words. 

2. Cut an apple into four parts. Then take an- 
other of exactly the same size and cut it into sixteen 
parts. Compare. 

3. [a] Observation of various phases of nature— 
flowers, birds, animals, clouds, leaves, ete. [b] Pic- 
tures of above or similar objects. {[c] Have fa- 
niliar actions or games described. 

4. [a] Cultivates naturalness and ease in the use 
of language, develops ready thinking with fluency 
of speech, gives results more rapidly, puts teacher 
and pupil more thoroughly en rapport. Is the only 
method of recitation possible to youngest pupils. 
{[b] Written work is more exact. gives practice in 
spelling, punctuation, capitalization and composi- 
tion; is more comprehensive, and to some pupils less 
embarrassing. 

5. Places a low incentive before them. teaches to 
value “marks” rather than mental power. gives un- 
due prominence to memoriter recitations. and is a 
poor method of estimating the pupil's advancement 
in the power to think for himself—the only thing 
which really marks his mental growth. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. The length of the longest day at Bergen is 19 
hours: locate those places that have their longest 
day of the same length. 

2. What two places on the earth have the great- 
est difference in latitude? 

3. What three countries principally supply the 
world’s demand for tea? 

4. Name two great manufacturing cities that are 
located unon the Merrimac River. 

>. Mention [a] two bays on the coast of Massa- 
chusetts; [b] two large islands off its coast. 

6. What are geysers? Locate two important gey- 
ser regions. 
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7. Name fa] the capital of Texa lb] its chief 
senport; [e] two of its rivers: [d] its chief tleld 
product, 

S. Select any four of the following and state 
nh important event in connection with each: 
Ishind of Elba, Mt. Vesuvius, Mecca Jerusalem, 
Palos, Corsica, Moscow. 

% Name the bodies of water connected by [al 
Davis Strait; |b] Behring Strait Strait of Mack 
inaw; fa} Strait of Bosphoru 

10. What port fortus a conveniont stopping place 
for vessels during a voyage from San Francisco to 
Australia’ 

ANSWERS 


1 AIL places whieh are the same distance north 
or south of the equator as Bergen 


» 


~. North Pole and South Pok 
*o Ceylon, Ching and Japan 

1. Nashua, Lowell, Lawrence 

» [a] Massachusetts Bay, Cape Cod Bay. [bj 
Martha’s Vinevard and Nantucket 

6 Boiling springs which emit jets of water, mud, 
ete, at intervals Yellowstone National Park and 
Vieinity, U.S. AL, and New Zealand 

7 fa} Austin. [b] Galveston. te] Brazos River, 
Trinity River. }d] Corn. 


S. Island of Elba, exile of Napoleon; Mt. Vesu 


vius, eruption burying Pompeii; Mecca, birthplace 
of Mohamimet; Jerusalem, sacred city of the Jews 
nnd enpital of ancient Israel; Pak Spanish port 
from which Columbus sailed for America; Corsica, 


birthplace of Nepoleon; Moscow, burned to check 
Napoleon's invasion of Russia 

% fal Atlantic Ocean and Battlin Bay. |b] Aretie 
Ocean and Behring Sea. [ce] Lakes Michigan and 
Iluron. [d] Black Sea and Sea of Marmora. 

10.) Tlonolulu, Sandwich Islands 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT 

1. Does a citizen of any State owe first allegiance 
to his own State or to the United States? Give a 
reason for your answer. 

2. State [a] upon what the representation in each 
house of Congress is based, and [b] the term of 
oftice of the mem! 7s of each house 

3. State three rights assured by the Constitution 
to all persons in this country accused of crime. 

ft. To whom does the Nat.onal Constitution give 
the power to grant reprieves and pardons? What 
exception is made in regard to this power? 

5. State two reasons for which inspectors of elec- 
tion in this State may reject a vote 

6. State three ways in which a bill which is pre- 
sented in the legislature of this State may fail to 
become a law. 

7. Detine [a] poll tax; [b] license tax; [c] inter- 
nal revenue. 
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8. State two purposes for which the Governor of 
New York may call out the militia 

% State fa] the chief duty of the coroner; Lb] his 
term of office; le] In what manner is his compensa 
tion determined 7 

1O. [al Name two of the courts of a county; |b] 
State the general jurisdiction of each 

ANSWERS. 

1. To the United States. The United States is the 
hation of which any State is but one of the parts 
Which compose the nation—that is, the whole is 
greater, or of more importance, than any of its parts, 

~. Jal There are two Senators from each State; 
Representatives are apportioned according to popu 
lation. |b] Senator, six years; Representative, two 
years. 

& Trial by jury, writ of habeas corpus, to know 


the nature ¢ 


f accusation, and power to compel the 
attendance of withesses in his behalt 

t. President. Cases of impenchiment 
»% Age, residence or bribery. 

G Failure to receive a majority vote in either 
branch of the legislature, failure to receive a two 
thirds vote in each house after vote by Governor, 
failure of the Governor to approve or return a bill 
passed within ten week days of adjournment of leg 
islature. 

7. Jal A tax levied on the individual without re 
gard to his property; [Db] a tax imposed in return 
for permission to perform certain acts or carry on a 
certain business which, without such permission, 
would be illegal; Le] a tax levied upon certain arti- 
cles produced in this country. 

8 To maintain order when the local authorities 
are unable to do so, and to put down a sudden insur 
rection, 

% [a] To investigate the causes of suspicious 
deaths; [b] three years; Le] by fees. 

10. [a] County court and surrogate’s court. [b] 
The county court has jurisdiction over the criminal 
cases of the county, and civil cases where the judg- 
ment demanded does not exceed $2,000, and both 
parties are residents of the county. The surrogate’s 
court has charge of the proving of wills and the 
proper distribution of property of deceased persons. 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

1. Write briefly the facts relating to the “De lome 
incident.” 

2. [a] To what harbor was our battleship Maine 
recently ordered? [b] Why was the Maine sent to 
this harbor by our government? 

3. [a] Who was in command of this battleship? 
[b] What happened to this ship on the evening of 
February 15th? [ce] What loss of life and property 
was the result? 

4. [a] What has been the attitude of our govern- 
ment on this matter? [b] What has been the atti- 
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tude of the Spanish government? [c¢] What appears 
to be the general sentiment of the people of this 
country in relation of this matter? 

% What resolution affecting the meetings of the 
State legislature is now under the consideration of 
that body? 

7. Who was recently chosen State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the State of New York’ 

s. {al What member of his Cabinet did Presi 
dent Melsinley recently appoint Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court? [b] Whom 
did President MelKinley appoint to the vacancy in 
his Cabinet caused by this appointment? 

% [aj] What woman of national reputation died 
recently? [b] In what work was she actively en 
eaved, and in what official capacity had she served 
in this work? 

10. Sheriff Martin of Luzerne County, Pa., is on 
trial for the crime of murder. State briefly what 
the facts are which led to his indictment for this 
crime, 

ANSWERS. 

1. Senor De Lome, the Spanish minister to this 
country, in December, 1897, wrote a private letter 
to Senor Canalejas, a prominent Spanish editor, 
which contained slurring references to President Mc- 
Kinley. This letter was stolen by Cuban sym- 
pathizers and made public, resulting in De Lome’s 
resignation and the disavowal of his utterances by 
the Spanish government. 

2. [a] Havana, Cuba. [b] It was thought that the 
presence of a battleship would render safer the lives 
and property of Americans in Cuba. 

3. fa] Captain Sigsbee. [b] It was blown up by 
an explosion under the boat’s bow. fc) Two offi- 
cers and over 260 of the crew were killed, and the 
hoat is a wreck with much of the equipment 
ruined. The Maine cost about four millions, com- 
plete. 

1. [a] To make a thorough investigation, and 
take no action until the board of inquiry shall re- 
port. [b] Spain expressed regret and sympathy, 
and is also investigating. [c] To hold Spain ac- 
countable, by war if necessary, should the explosion 
have been by official design. 

5. [a] For charging the French government with 
unjustly condemning Captain Dreyfus. [b] Convic- 
tion of M. Zola with sentence of fine ($600) and 
one year’s imprisonment. [ec] In France public 
opinion endorsed the verdict, but outside France it 
is the other way. 

7. Hon. Charles R. Skinner. 

8. [a] Attorney-General McKenna of California. 
[b] Gov. John W. Griggs of New Jersey. 

9. [a] Frances E. Willard. [b] Temperance 
work, as president World’s W. C. T. U. 

10. On September 10, 1897, a body of striking 
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miners started for a neighboring mine to compel 
other miners to join the strike. A posse of deputies 
under Sheriff Martin met them near Hazelton, Pa.. 
und when they refused to disperse, fired on them, 
killing twenty-two and wounding half a hundred. 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. Name a discoverer who found or explored some 

b] the 





part of [a] the coast of South America; [ 
northern Atlantic coast; [c] the Gulf coast. 

2. State some restriction which England put upon 
its colonies in America in the matter of [a] manu- 
factures; [b}] commerce. 

3. Mention two reasons for the general friendli- 
ness of the Indian tribes for the French rather than 
for the English during the early struggles for the 
possession of this continent. 

t. Mention two elements of weakness of the gov- 
ernment under the Articles of Confederation. 

5. State the nature of some one of the disputes 
which this government had with a European power 
during the twelve years following the adoption of 
the constitution. How was the difficulty settled? 

6. What was the cause of each of the following 
disturbances in this State: [a] The anti-rent insur- 
rection; [b] the anti-masonic excitement; [c] the so- 
ealled patriot war? Answer two only. 

7. What was the question under discussion which 
delayed the admission of California into the Union? 
About what vear was the State finally admitted? 

8. [a] In what State was the battle of Antietam? 
{b] What movement on the part of the Southern 
army led to that action? [¢] What was the result 
of the engagement? 

9. For what important invention are we indebted 
to [a] Eli Whitney; [b] Silas Howe, and [c] Samuel 
F. B. Morse? 

10. It is proposed to annex by treaty the 
Hawaiian Islands. [a] What instance has there 
been of the acquisition of a State in a similar way? 
{[b] Name a State formed from territory bought by 
this nation, and note from what country that terri- 
tory was purchased. 

ANSWERS. 

1. [a] Vespucci; [b] Cabot; [¢] DeSoto. 

2. {a] Certain manufactures, for example, iron 
and steel, were interdicted. [b] By the Navigation 
Act, all importation and exportation must be 
through England. 

3. The French treated the Indians with more 
kindness and fairness in their dealings, and, in addi- 
tion, manifested an interest in them by sending mis- 
sionaries and teachers. 

4. The general government derived its power from 
the States instead of from the people. Congress 
could levy taxes, but must wait for the States to 
eollect them. 

5-10. See any good history. 
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NATURE STUDY—THE PUMPKIN, 


BY ALBERT EK. MALTBY. 


The following outline of a lesson on the pumpkin 
is intended to be constructed upon Herbartian prin 
ciples and for use in several grades of the school. 
The matter given in the development and general 
ization is not by any means considered exhaustive 
of the subject, but simply as suggestive. The live 
teacher will add many important details to this 
sketch: 

“THE PUMPKIN.” 

I. TOPIC: The Pumpkin. 

Il. INTRODUCTION, 

1. Teacher presents the ripe pumpkin. 

Where does this (vegetable) grow? 
Is it ripe? 

4. How do you know that? 

Il. DEVELOPMENT. 

1, Upon what does the pumpkin grow? [Vine.] 

2. What are these? Did you ever plant” the 
seeds? (Size, shape, color, number, ete.) 

3. Does the pumpkin vine have flowers? (Color, 
shape, size, ete.) 

4. Leaves of the vine. 

5. Where are pumpkins generally planted? 
The pumpkin itself? (Size, shape, color.) 


. Uses: (a) Pies: (b) sauce; (c) food for stock 
[what part?]; (d) jack-o’-lanterns. 

IV.—_GENERALIZATION. 

1. What other vegetables grow upon vines. 
(Watermelons, squash, muskmelons, cucumbers, 
ete.) (Grapes.) [Fruits.] 

2. The fruit is clear orange-yellow in color. 

*. The large bell-shaped flowers are yellow. 

4. The Indians planted pumpkins with their corn. 

V. TECHNICAL TERMS. 

1. The word pumpkin means “cooked by the 
sun"—ripe, mellow. [Pumpkin.] [Fruit.] [Seeds.] 

VI. DEFINITIONS. 

1. A fruit is, in general, the ripened seed vessel 
of a plant. 

2. The pumpkin is the fruit of a common trail- 
ing vine which farmers usually plant among the 
corn. 

3. Seed is the undeveloped plant. 

4. Tommy says [pumpkin-seed] a fish!! Why? 

VII. PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 

1. Write about the pumpkin. (Seat-work, lan- 
guage work.) 
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3. Tell the story of the “Corn and the Pump- 
kins;’ “The Poor Little Pumpkin That Never Got 
Ripe;’ “The Fairy Godmother;’ and others which 
the teacher may know or improvise. Have the 
children write these stories in their own versions. 

4. Tell the children about the Indians and their 
fields of corn and pumpkins. 

o. Read from Whittier’s poem, “The Pumpkin.” 


“O,—fruit loved of boyhood!—the old days recalling, 

When wood-grapes were purpling and brown nuts 
were falling! 

When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin, 

Glaring out through the dark with a candle within! 

When we laughed round the corn-heep, with hearts 
all in tune, 

Our chair a broad pumpkin—our lantern the moon, 

Telling tales of the fairy who traveled like steam, 

In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for het 


team!” 


The lesson as here outlined is capable of modi 
fication to suit the needs of any grade from the 
highest to the lowest. Words in brackets [fruits] 
are intended to be written upon the blackboard, 
and the definitions should be made by the pupils 
in the class. Children can make better definitions 
than some of our dictionaries give.—Journal of 
Iducation, Boston. 


A LITTLE FLOWER STORY. 


ARRANGED BY A ST. LOUIS TEACHER. 


(Fill each blank with the name of a flower.) 
The sun in all its ——, making little out 
of bed. \ heavy snow had fallen and Johnny 
threw a at his sister, Mary, hitting her cheek 
and making it . A —, which brought John, 
the - , who was smoking an , to the scene. 
He said the noise was enough to make and 
for the cause of her cries. Mary sobbed, “O 
I begged Jack to - , but he hit me on the 
Then the father chastised 

Johnny, not with a . but with a 


head with a hard 
Johnny swore he would make her it and told 
what he called a her, by whispering to his sis- 
ter’s lover that she loved him for his money. But 
when a - even the semblance of truth, it Is 
soon discovered. When the —— had fallen, William 
ealled, but this time he did not bring a box of —— 
usual. He stroked the —— and _ kissed her 
- and holding her hands between his . said, 
“My -—. I am poor; I’ve lost all my money; —— 
ask you to marry a poor man. I am going to war 
to fight for my country’s ——. So, good-bye, but 
, if you had 


” 


—--.’ But Mary said to —, “My - 








10t 
ch 


he 





a ~ of money, you could not be more dear to me. 
if you had to herd —— of sheep and had but a —, 
I would not give you up. Do you think that I wish 
to —?” 

These words were as —— to Will’s —— and he 
pledged —— faith to her. His —— was restored 
and he returned to his studies and wont the — 
of his class. 


But Johnny repented of his evil ways and long 


before he became an ——, he turned from a — 
into a very preacher. When William and 
Mary were ready to wed, it was —— who married 


them. Contentment and — reigned supreme and 
they did after in ——. 

Every blank should be filled with the name of 
some flower and then it becomes quite an inter- 
esting story. 

In order to stimulate effort we will send a hand- 
some book to the school that sends in the most 
complete story with blanks filled before October 1. 

Let all the children try it, but send in only one 
list from a school.—Editor. 


THE CHILDREN. 





Matt. 18:10. Take heed that ye despise not one of 
these little ones; for I say unto you, that in Heaven 
their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which in heaven. 


Ragged and dirty and saucy may be, 

Born in a hovel or born over sea, 

Robed in rich satin, or sabbily dressed, 
Treasures of love dwell in each little breast, 
Waiting to open: Seek, teacher, the key. 


Feet that shall soon lead, to-day may be led; 
Hands that shall govern are governed instead; 
Minds whose ripe powers the nation shall sway, 
Plastic, are taking your impress to-day; 

Train them aright—they will rule when you're dead. 


3oldly or shyly, glance out from young eyes, 
Souls that are needing a guide to the skies; 
Stretch out a helping hand, loving and strong, 


Teach them to choose the right, shunning the 


wrong; . 
Lead thou the little ones, never despise. 


Builder whose workmanship never grows old, 
Souls are more precious than diamonds or gold. 
Yonder where time and change never are known, 
There with the shining ones close to the throne, 
Their angels do ever the Father behold. 

—E. C. H., in Public School Journal. 
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HISTORY FOR OCTOBER. 





EXPLORATION AND SETTLEMENT. 
Use a good form for the blackboard as a skeleton 


on which to hang the leading events of each. 


SPANISH. 
1512—De Leon. 
1513—Balboa. 
1520—Magellan. 
1541—De Soto. 
1565—Melendez. 

FRENCH. 
15241—Verrazani. 
1534—Cartier. 
1605—De Monts. 
1608—Champlain. 

ENGLISH. 
1579—Drake. 
1585—Raleigh. 
1602—Gosnold. 

DUTCH. 
1609—Hudson. 
DIRECTION. 


Take De Soto as a subject, and read everything 
that your text book says about him. Then consult 
other books, but finally and firmly fix the one sen- 
tence in the memory that in 1541 De Soto discov. 
ered the Mississippi River. Treat all the other ex- 
plorers the same way. These men gave names to 
the country and always had some reason for the 
hame given. Locate the places and tell why 
named. Use the names of the above explorers as a 
spelling lesson. Notice how each explorer claimed 
all the land for his country from the place of dis- 
covery to the opposite ocean and how these claims 
soon overlapped each other. 

Make a good outline for the board, using these 
names for 

THE CLAIMS OF NATIONS. 

SPAIN—Florida, New Mexico. 

FRANCE—Acadia, Canada, Mississippi Valley. 

HOLLAND—New Netherlands. 

ENGLAND—North Virginia, South Virginia, New 
Albion. 

France claimed the northeastern part of the 
United States, Canada, the whole of the great lakes 
and the Mississippi Valley. under the name of 
Acadia, Canada and Mississippi Valley. 

KIingland claimed all the northern part of the 
country under the name of North Virginia, the 
south part under the name of South Virginia and 
the west under the name of New Albion. 

In this connection also note the four great Indian 
tribes and see what became of their title in the 
land. What became of the Indians? Let the chil- 
dren discuss freely the question of right and wrong 
in our treatment of the Indians. Is it true that 
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“the only good Tndian is a dead tadhan?? 

Do the Indians own any land today’ 

QUEER QUEERS 

Make questions from the followlng statements 
fd get the children to search thelr authors for 
the auswers, Allow them also to suggest queer 
queries 

1 de Leon was searching for the fabled fountaim 
of youth, but, of course, he did tot tind it, as there 
Wis no such fouttain, 

“. Balbou had himself placed tno oa barrel ond 
labeled vietuals for the voyare and was thus taken 
on board the ship to esenape from tis creditors, 

& Slips of sugar brought from the Conarles to 
Hlayil in 1506 were found to grow luxuriantly and 


thus cane sugar was mtroduced lite the new world 


tL, . once De Leon was the first Governor of 
Porto Rieo, lle was appointed by Perdinand tm 
Pou, 


D® Balboru was beheaded by Davila for no other 


cnuse thik enmity and jentouss Davila’s charac 


ter is so contemptible that) tinny e spelled his 
hoine by putting dna e and dropyply both a's 

Gg Sir Francis Drake explored the Pacitic coast 
ns far north as Oregon and pave it the name of 
New Albion. 

7. The tirst white child born in Amerten of Mng 
lish parents was Virginin Dare, a grand-daughter 
of Gov. White. 

Ss ‘The Indians at Jamestown plinted gunpowder 
nha expected it to grow like tobacco 

% Sir Walter Raliegh was behended at Old 
Palace Yard, Westminster October, TOTS 

10. Tlarvard was the first college founded In the 
United States. It was established In TSS at Cam 
bridge, named in honor of John Tlarvard, who gave 
it his library and $5,000, Its motto was “or 
Christ and the Chureh.” 

11. The Quaker hat and coat was a better shield 
from the arrows of the Indians than any coat-of 
mail, 

12. The first cigars were smoked in Philadelphia 
in 1798 as a preventive of yellow fever 


THE COLONIES. 

In the study of the colonies it is only necessary 
to study thoroughly the three leading ones— Vir 
ginia for the South, Massachusetts for New Eng 
land and Pennsylvania for the Quakers, grouping 
the others around these. 

The following outline for Virginia will be very 
helpful and will suggest a form for the other 


colonies: 
VIRGINIA, 


1607—Jamestown. 
1610— Famine. 


1G10) Legislative Negroes, 

1620 Women, 

122 Massacre, 

12h Royal Provinee, 

Midd Massacre, 

1G70 Bacon's 

It in a very easy matter for the children to com 
mit this form to demory so that th ean be repro 
duced atoany time. Perhaps these eight dates are 
foo mnany to teneh permanently, but do not make 
the mistake of not teaching any date, 

In this connection also make a special study of 
the important men of the colonte Write thei 
biographies for language and grammar lessons, 
The following is a good outline for the study of one 
of the most interesting men of early times 

ROGER WILLIAMS 
KARLY LIVK. 

Birth 

ledducation 

Time in which he lived 

MANHOOD, 

Occupation, 

Departure to America, 

Cnuse, 

Arrival at Salem, 

Occupation there. 

llis character, views and peculiarities 

Banishment. Why? 

Purchase of land from the Indian: 

Where located? 

Providence Colony, 1636. 

Religious freedom. 

Ilis work for the colony. 

Rhode Island Plantation, 1638 

Why these colonies did not join the New Kngland 
Confederacy. 

Ilis journey to England, 16458. 

Return with charter, 1644. 

Union of Providence and Rhode Island. 

Government, 

Death of Williams, 1688. Why noted? 

In a similar way study John Smith, Miles Stand 


ish, Hlenry Iludson, Lord Baltimore, ete. 


A boy is like a bicycle because he cannot stand 
alone. He runs the easiest down hill. If you don’t 
use the brake, he may break your heart. The fast- 
er he runs, the more closely you must stick to him. 
lis needs blowing up once in a while. He shoula 


never be run by more than two cranks.—HPxchange. 
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NODEL HOME MADE CABINET FOR COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS. 


1. Two or more yardsticks showing feet and 
jnches. 

Two or more two foot measures showing feet and 
jnches, 

Two or more foot measures showing the inches, 
Six-inch, 4-Inch, 38-inch, 2-inch and 1-inch meas- 
ures, 

Also: 

Two or more meters showing the decimeters. 

Two or more decimeters showing the centimeters. 
2, A balance, hand made, chiefly of wood. 
Note.—This may be made of the following: 

A pine board 2x6x8 for a base. 

A pine stick 2x2x14 for a standard. 

A slot in the upper end of the standard. 

A dressed lath 30 inches long for a beam. 

A piece of darning needle on which to balance 
the beam, 

Circular pieces of tin five inches in diameter for 
scale pans. 

Kine wires by which to suspend the scale pans. 

3. A bottle or tin box of shot, combined weight one 
pound. 

A bottle or tin box of shot, combined weight one- 
half pound. 

A bottle or tin box of shot, combined weight four 
Ounces, 

A bottle or tin box of shot, combined weight two 
ounces, 

A bottle or tin box of shot, combined weight one 
ounce, 

A bottle or tin box of shot, combined weight 1,000 
grams, 

A bottle or tin box of shot, combined weight 100 
grams, 

A bottle or tin box of shot, combined weight 10 
grams, 

4. A bucket of sand, salt, corn or wheat. 

5. The following vessels for liquid measure: <A 
pint cup, quart cup, half gallon cup, gallon meas- 
ure; also a deciliter, a liter and a dekaliter. 

Note.—There should be no guess work about the 
accuracy of these measures. They should all be 
‘arefully tested. Sometimes a very accurate small 
measure like the pint or deciliter can be secured by 
cutting down an oyster can or baking powder can 
till it holds just the right amount. 

6. A box of geometrical figures containing a 


sphere, a cube, a parallelopiped, a cone, a frustum 


of a cone, a pyramid, a frustum of a pyramid and 
other figures. 
Note.—These should be of wood or pasteboard. 
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7. Small boxes containing samples of at least a 
half dozen varieties of the soil of the county; each 
specimen to be carefully labeled. 

8. A collection of specimens of the important min- 
erals of the country if any are known to exist; each 
specimen to be carefully labeled. 

9. A collection of specimens of all the native 
woods of the county; also specimens of cultivated 
trees, 

Note.—Each specimen should be taken from a 
limb or branch about two inches in diameter, should 
be left about six inches in length and have one end 
carefully polished. Each specimen should be plain- 
ly labeled. 

10. A collection of specimen leaves of both native 
and cultivated trees, all labeled. 

11. Specimens of native and cultivated grasses, ail 
labeled. 

12. Specimens of a half dozen troublesome weeds, 
all labeled. 

13. One ruled slate with the ruler and the instru- 
ment with which the grooves were cut attached 
thereto. 

14. One copy of Chatterbox or some similar child’s 
magazine, 

1b. A collection of books regarded as suitable for 
supplementary reading; at least a half dozen books 
corresponding to each of the readers in our adopted 
series. 

Note.—One book is enough of each kind; and in 
any event, two books of a kind are believed to be 
enough for use as supplementary reading matter in 
any class. To have as many books of a kind for 
supplementary reading as there are members in the 
class is wasteful in the extreme. 

16. A home made reading chart. 

Note.—This can easily be made by attaching 15 
or 20 sheets of light brown wrapping paper to a 
pine stick, and illustrating with pictures cut from 
magazines and other sources and pasted on the sev- 
eral sheets, or by stencil drawings, or by direct en- 
largement of other pictures. 

Any skilled primary teacher will probably know 
how to get up this chart and be glad to contribute 
that much of her talent to the general welfare, 

17. A home made history chart. 

Note.—Material similar to that of reading chart. 
Its pages should contain maps and other drawings 
from the textbooks on history and from other 
sources, copied and enlarged. 

18. A primary arithmetic chart. 

Note.—This should be similar to the above men- 
tioned charts. It should be filled out during the in- 
stitute. Such a chart in school will save many 
hours of copying on the blackboard by the teacher. 

19. A penmanship chart. 


Note.—This should be similar to the others and 
should be filled out during the institute.—Mo. State 
Supt. Kirk. 
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President, 


Secretary 
Secretary 
Secretary 
Secretary 
Secreuiry 


Secretary 
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OFFICIAL DIRECTORY OF THE UNITED 


STATES. 


BXECUTIVEE 
William Melsinles 
of State, Col. John Tlay 
of the Treasury, Lyman J. Gage. 
of War, Russell A. Alger 
of the Navy, John Davis Long. 
of the Interior, Cornelius N. Bliss. 
of Agriculture, James Wilson. 


Attorney-General, John W. Griggs 


Postmaster-General, Chas. Emory Smith. 


President 


President of Senate, pro tem, William VD. 


LEGISLATIVId 
of Senate, Garret A, Tlobart. 


I'rye. 


Speaker of Tlouse, Thomas B. Reed 


JUDICIAL. 


(United States Supreme Court.) 
Chief Justice, Melville W. Teuller 


EMBASSADORS AND MINISTERS TO FORELGN 


England, 


COURTS 


France, Gen, Tlorace Porter. 


Germany, 


Prof, Andrew D. White 


Italy, Gen. William I. Draper. 


Austria, Charlemagne Tower. 


Turkey, Oscar Strauss. 


Russia, Hlon. Clifton R. Breckinridge 


Spain, 


Japan, Ion, Alfred EK. Buck. 


China, Mdwin H, Conger, 


Mexico, Powell Clayton. 
Hawaii, Llarold M,. Sewall. 


Belgium, 


Bellamy Storer. 


Greece, Eben Alexander. 

The Netherlands, Stanford Newel 
Switzerland, Elon. G. A. Leishman 
Brazil, Charles Page Bryan. 


Denmark, 


Prof. L. S. Swenson. 


CHIE CABINET OFFICERS. 


(Variously 


‘alled Premier, Prime Minister, Seere 


tary of State, ete.) 


United States, Col. John Hay. 
Great Britain, Lord Salisbury. 
France, M. Meline. 

Spain, Prince Sagasta. 

Kiussia, Count Michel Muravieff. 


Germany, 


Prince Hohenlohe. 


Italy, Count Rudini. 
Japan, Count Matsukata. 


Austria, P 


rince Badeni. 


GENERAL SHAFTER’S LESSON. 


Here is a story that the Cleveland Leader proffers 
about General Shafter. Read it to the boys and 


many will profit by it: 


“Once when I was a boy at school 





I wasn’t more 


than ten or eleven years old at the time—our teach- 
er called up the class in mental arithmetic and be- 
gan putting questions, beginning with the pupil ac 
the head of the row and going down toward the 
foot, until someone could give the correct auswer. 
I stood somewhere near the middle and next below 
me was a boy who was three years older and con- 
siderably ahead of me in the various studies that 
we line. 

‘Ilow much are 18 and 0% and 8S? the teacher 
asked, 

“While one after another of the boys and girls 
ahead of me guessed and failed to get it right, T 
figured out what I thought the answer ought to be. 
The question had almost got to me wnen I heard 
the big boy just below me whispering apparently 
to himself, but loud enough for me to hear, ‘twen 
tv-nine, twenty-nine, twenty-nine.’ 

“Finally the pupil above me failed to answer cor 
rectly, and then it was my turn. 

Well, Willie,” said the teacher, ‘let’s see if you 
know the answer, Come, now, be prompt.’ 

“L cocked my head up proudly on one side, cast 
a triumphant look at those who had ‘fallen down’ 
on the problem, and said so that everybody In the 
school room could hear me: 

‘Twenty-nine!’ 

‘Next, how many are 18 and 9 and 8? 

‘Aw!’ said the big boy below me, with a look of 
supreme contempt at the rest of us, ‘thirty! 

“(That was what IT had figured it to be myself, 
and when the teacher said ‘correct’ L wanted to 
fight. 

“LT didn’t assault him, but [T made up my mind 
right there and then to depend on my own judg 
ment in the future, and ever since then when I 
have had anything to do and figured out what I 
considered the best way to do it, I have’ gone 
ahead, remembering, when people criticised or tried 
to throw me off the track, how that big boy made 
a fool of me in the mental arithmetic class.” 


SOME GOOD BOOKS. 

The following list of literary masterpieces are 
required for admission to American colleges for the 
years from 1897 to 1900. 

Ilow many of them have you read? How many 
ean you inspire your pupils to read this year? 

George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline. 

Macaulay’s Essays on Johnson, Milton and Adadl- 
son, 

Burke's Speech on Conciliation with America. 

Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, As You Like 
It, and Macbeth. 

Hawthorne’s Twice Told Tales. 
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Scott’s Marmion. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 

Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 

Milton's L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas 
and Paradise Lost, Books I.-III. 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 

Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal. 

Hawthorne’s House of Seven Gables. 

Tennyson’s Princess. 

The Sir Roger de Coverly Papers. 

Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans. 

Tope’s Iliad. 

Scott’s Ivanhoe.—School Journal. 

These books ought to be in every school library. 
It is well to consider this list when making up a 
list of books for the school. 


A CAT’S SECRET. 





BY MRS S. J. MARSTON. 


The barn where prowling cats oft’ 
flee, ; 

And rats embolden’d, scamper free, 

Has shelter’d many a family. 


Old manty puss, with kitties three, 
Fluffy and soft as down can be— 


Was pleased to show her family; 


Proudest- of mother cats was she, 
When open-eyed and playful—we 
Just brought them in for company. 


But, never from that day would she 
Take back the pretty pets that we 


Brought in a while for company. 


A prettier sight you'd seldom see, 
Puss on the rug with babies three, 


Picture of perfect harmony. 


With matron care—just after tea, 


She washed, and nursed, her babies 
three, 
Then left them sleeping cosily. 


But truth is strange—you will agree, 
If cats live two lives, so do we, 
Puss, had a secret family. 


Three amber-colored nurslings—she 
Made happy as her own could be, 
By gift of sweet charity. 

Lineoln, Tl. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





Tlrof. H. A. Hollister, of California, Mo., is now 
chief assistant to State Superintendent Kirk at Jet- 
ferson City. He succeeds Prof. C. E. Cook, who 
had charge during the summer, but has now taken 
up his school work in this city. 





Dr. W. N. Hailman, who was recently succeeded 
by Miss Estelle Reel, as superintendent of Indian 
schools, has been elected superintendent of schools 
of Dayton, O. 





Miss Harriet Benton, of Odessa, Mo., recentiy 
graduated from the Kansas City College of Phar- 
macy, and was awarded the gold medal for attain- 
ing the highest degree in every branch of study. 





Mr. J. M. Davis, Principal at Marble Rock, Ia., 
has been elected superintendent city schools at 
Sigourney, Ia. 





Principal J. H. Rabe, of the Irving School, is an 
independent candidate for Congress from the 
Eleventh Congressional District. The voters of 
that district will make no mistake if they elect 
Prof. Rabe, and the public school interests would 
be greatly strengthened by having him in our law- 
making body. 

Miss M. E. Dolphin is the city superintendent of 
the public schools at Leavenworth, Kan. She has 
served in that capacity for two years and is now 
entering on her third. She receives a salary of 
$2,000 per year. She is, perhaps, the only woman 
in the United States who has charge of such a 
large system of schools. 

H. M. Slawson, of Moline, Ill, is now superintend- 
ent of schools at Ann Arbor. He succeeds Superin- 
tendent W. S. Perry, who held the position for 


twenty-seven years. Mr. Slawson was seven years , 


superintendent at Houghton, four years at Cold- 
water, and has been six years at Moline. 

First Grade State Certificates, valid for life, have 
recently been issued by the State Superintendent of 
Missouri to the following teachers: Wm. J. Dysart, 
Wentzville; Eudora Smith, Windom, S. E. Stout, 
Marionville; J. Dallas Bowser, Kansas City; A. B. 
Chamier, Moberly; Bertha L. Ensign, Cameron; A. 
Ardelia Hardin, Independence; S. W. Longan, Kan- 
sas City; John M. Roberts, Marshall; A. W. Duff, 
Nevada; A. R. Alexander, Gallatin; Willie Walker, 
Marshall; Susan W. Norton, Warrensburg; Laura 
Nottingham, Macon; Beulah Brunner, Clarence; 
Lee W. Rood, Caruthersville; John R. Roberts, 
Springfield; S. W. Howland, Springfield. 
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Children’s Corner, 


A GIRL QUEEN. 











My Dear Children: You have doubt- 
less thought a great deal during the 
past few months about the boy-king 
of Spain—the poor little fellow only 
twelve years old, who has to sit still 
on his glittering throne and see his 
soldiers die, his generals lose their 
battles, and almost all the ships of 
his navy blown up or wrecked on for- 
eign shores by our Dewey and Samp- 
son and Schley. But perhaps you have 
been so busy looking across at Spain 
that you have forgotten to turn your 
eyes even once northward toward Hol- 
land, and do not know that on the 6th 
day of this inonth of September, 1898, 
a little girl who has been growing up 
quietly in a palace at The Hague was 
enthroned with great rejoicing as 
Queen of the Netherlands. On the last 
day of August she celebrated her 18th 
birthday, so attaining her majority and 
the right to rule over her people, over 
whom her mother has long ruled for 
her as regent. The little Wilhelmina 
Helena Pauline Maria (if you would 
like to know her full name) was only 
ten years old when her father died, 
and as she was his only heir, she be- 
came the Queen of Holland, with her 
mother to act as Queen-Regent. Hers 
is a little kingdom, not much larger 
than the State of Maryland, but the 
people are very loyal and devoted to 
theirs girl-sovereign, and she seems. to 
have been brought up by her good 
mother to be a sensible, sympathetic, 
studious, earnest, Christian young wo- 
man, who will seek to make her sub- 
jects happy. Long live the little Queen 
of Holland! The simple ceremony by 
which she was vested with this honor 
took place in a great church in Am- 
sterdam, called the Nieuwe Kerk. Per- 
haps you would like to see what was 
said about it by some of the papers 
reporting it: 

At the Church. 

“At 10:45 o’clock a number of gor- 

geously garbed Orientals entered the 
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church. They were the native princes 
of the East Indian possessions of Hol- 
land who had come from far-off seas 
to witness the ceremonies. They were 
received by two masters of ceremon- 
ies who escorted them to the throne, 
to the right and left of they 
took seats. 

“At 10:35 the princely families of 
Saxe-Weimar and Wied drove to the 
church escorted by cavalry with bands 
playing, drums beating and the troops 
presenting arms. 


which 


Almost immediately 
afterward the Queen Mother appeared 
in a state coach which was surmount- 
ed by a gilt royal crown upon a crim- 
son cushion. She received an ovation 
and was greeted with endless cheering 
and cries of ‘Long live the Queen 
Mother.’ 

“At the entrance she was received 
by six masters of ceremonies, who, 
with the chamberlains, preceded her 
to her throne on the left side of the 
one occupied by Queen Wilhelmina. 

“About ten minutes later the beating 
of drums and the blare of trumpets 
signaled the fact that Queen Wilhel- 
mina had left the palace, and at that 
very moment the sun burst from the 
clouds in brillianey which was looked 
upon as being a happy augury for the 
young sovereign. 

The Royal Procession. 

“The procession was heralded by the 
kings-of-arms, with the heralds in 
their gorgeous antique costumes and 
bearing long trumpets adorned with 
pendant flags. But, all the splendor of 
the royal retinue was overlooked by 
the vast crowds of people, whose eyes 
were turned upon the central figure 
of this imposing function—the young 
Queen, on foot amid the people, deck- 
ed with all the emblems of royalty. 
On her head was a diadem of dia- 
monds, crown-shaped. Her robe was 
of white silk, with a long train, under 
a mantle of rich velvet, on which the 
lions of Nassau were 
gold embroidery. The mantle was 
bordered with ermine. The sword of 
state was carried before the young 
Queen by a General. 

“Her Majesty carried herself 
grace, but her blanched cheeks 


displayed in 


with 
were 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
with water and sugar only, 
makes a delicious, healthful 
and invigorating drink. 

Allays the thirst, aids diges- 
tion, and relieves the lassitude 


so common in midsummer. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: 
‘“‘When completely tired out by pro- 
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longed wakefulness and overwork, it is 
As a 
beverage it possesses charms beyond 


of the greatest value to. me. 


anything I know of in the form of 
medicine.”’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and imitations. 





evidence of the emotion inspired by 
the occasion. 

“The roars of loyal cheers grew loud- 
er and more sustained as her Majesty 
proceeded to the church. The interior 
of the church inclosed a magnificent 
wealth of drapery, banners, palms and 
flowers. In front of the chancel was 
the throne, of gorgeous crimson and 
gold velvet, with the crown, orb, scep- 
ter and sword occupying stools. 

“At the Voorburgwal entrance of 
the church her Majesty was received 
by a deputation of the States-Gener- 
al, who escorted her to the throne. 
Before and on her entry the organ 
played the prelude to “Wilhelmus,” 
and three verses were sung by the 
choir. Her Majesty seated herself on 
the throne, with the suite assembled 
around her. 
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The Queen’s Speech. 
“after the Queen had bowed in rec- 


ognition of those around her, she de- 
livered her inaugural speech, remain- 
ing seated all the while. 

“She spoke as follows: 

“Gentlemen of the States-General— 
Sincd the death of my ever-lamented 
father and until I had completed my 
eighteenth year, the government has 
peen in the hands of my mother. I 
have now assumed the government 
and I have issued a proclamation to 
my well-beloved people. The hour has 
arrived when, amid the faithful States- 
General, and invoking the holy name 
of God, I shall pledge myself to the 
people of the Netherlands to maintain 
their rights and privileges. 

“‘On this date I draw more closely 
the solemn tie existing between myself 
and my people. The very ancient un- 
ion of the Netherlands and of the 
House of Orange is confirmed afresh. 
Beautiful is my vocation. Beautiful is 
my task. I am happy and grateful to 
be able to govern the Netherlands peo- 
ple, a nation small in numbers, but 
great in virtue of its strength of char- 
acter. I esteem it a privilege and a 
pleasing duty to devote all my 
strength to the prosperity and welfare 
of our fatherland. The House of 
Orange can never, yea never, do 
enough for the Netherlands. 

“‘T need your support and co-opera- 
tion, and I am convinced you will lend 
me these, in order that we may be able 
to work together for the honor and 
prosperity of our Netherlands people. 
May this be the aim of our life and 
may God bless you and my labors for 
the salvation of the fatherland.’ 

“Then followed the formal inaugu- 
ration. 

“The President of the United Con- 
gress advanced to the throne and pre- 
sented the formula, after which the 
President stood before the Queen dur- 
ing the reading of the names of the 
members of the States-General, all ot 
whom took the oath of allegiance, her 
Majesty remaining seated. 

“Immediately after, the herald king- 
at-arms waved his scepter, and an- 


nounced in a.loud voice: ‘Her Majesty 


Queen Wilhelmina is 
Long live the Queen! Long 
Queen! Long live the Queen.’ 

“This ended the ceremony, and all 
left the church, the royal party re- 
turning to the palace. 

“As the Queen and the Queen’s moth- 
er passed on their way to the palace 
there were renewed acclamations from 
the people, and when their Majesties 
entered the palace four heralds 
stepped out on the blacony. Their ap- 
pearance stilled the concourse into a 
dead silence, which was broken by a 
silvery trumpet peal, followed by the 
voice of the senior herald, announcing 
that Queen Wilhelmina had been in- 
vested Queen of the Netherlands. 

“While the salute guns which greet- 
ed the proclamation were still boom- 
ing, the young Queen, bearing the re- 
galia, appeared and was cordially wel- 
comed. When her mother followed, the 
two stood hand in hand, bowing to the 
upturned faces of their hosts of sub- 
jects.” 

Perhaps by this time you are think- 
ing rather enviously how fine it must 
be to be a queen, to wear silks and 
satins and jewels, and to hear people 
shouting and see flags waving wherev- 
er you go, all in your honor; but, my 
dear children, the life of a king or 
queen is not one to be envied, I can 
tell you. Beloved by her people as 
this little queen is, only a few days be- 
fore her coronation some half-crazy 
anarchist tried to take her life, just 
because she was going to sit upon a 
throne; and only a few days later the 
Empress of Austria—a gentle, quiet, 
pious woman—while walking along a 
street in Geneva, Switzerland, was 
stabbed to the heart by another of 
these king-haters. Only a few weeks 
ago a snare was set for the Czar of 
Russia, which he only escaped by pass- 
ing a certain place later than the con- 
spirators thought he would. I think a 
simple, inconspicuous place, where one 
can do good work and have merry 
play every day, and sleep at night 
without any fear of envy or malice, is 


the best and happiest one in the world 
—at least for you and 


CousIn CARRIE, 12 The Observer. 
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THE KING OF LAPLAND. 





I know a tiny monarch who has taken 
his command 

Within a quiet region, where a faith- 
ful little band 

Of people do his bidding, or yield him 
homage true, 

And watch his faintest gesture, as old 
vassals used to do. 


His territory’s bordered by two en- 
circling arms, 

And keeping in their shelter, he is 
safe from all alarms; 

This land is sometimes “rocky” if he 
feels inclined for jest, 

Or lies at peace, a quiet plain, when 
he would stay at rest. 


One mountain rises northward, and is 
known as Mother’s Brow, 

While east and west are twin-gray 
lakes, reflecting, I avow, 

The prettiest bit of Nature that a hu- 
man heart can see 

Whene’er the little monarch is alert 
for jubilee. 


But when he’s feeling weary from the 
riding out in state, 


Or bowing to his subjects and _ serfs 
importunate, 

Retiring to the castle, his regal head, 
our King 


Lays down in princely grandeur, wile 
loving minstrels sing. 


If you would find his royal seat, you 
need not sail the sea, 

For—strange enough—his throne is set 
in this home of the free. 

Just find the nearest nursery, aud bow 
to the command 

Of the loving little monarch; 
Kking of ol) Lapland. 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


who is 


An eighty-year o'd elephant, whose 
life has hitherto been devoted to crush- 
ing the life out of condemned crim- 
ina’s in India, has been acquired by a 
Hamburg dealer for a Berlin menag- 
erie. 
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BIRDS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
A Manual for the Identification of 
Species East of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, by Austin C. Apgar, author of 
“Trees of the Northern United 
States,” ete. Cloth, 12mo, with 
numerous illustrations. American 
Book Co., New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 


The object of this book is to encour- 
age the study of birds by making it a 
pleasant and easy task. The _ treat- 
ment, while thoroughly scientific and 
accurate, is interesting and popular in 
form and attractive to the reader or 
student. It covers the following divi- 
sions and subjects: (1) A general de- 
scription of the external parts of birds 
and an explanation of the technical 
terms used in ornithology; (2) classifi- 
eation and description of the different 
species of birds; (8) the study of birds 
in the field, with key for their identifi- 
cation; (4) preparation of bird 
mens. The special descriptions of the 
different species of birds have been 
prepared with great care and present 
several advantages over those in other 
They are short and so ex- 
pressed that they may be _ recalled 
readily while looking at the bird. They 
are thus especially adapted for field 
use. The illustrations drawn 
especially for this work. Their num- 
ber, accuracy and execution add much 
to the value and interest of the book. 
The general key to land and water 
birds and a very complete index make 
the book serviceable for the study and 
handy for field work. 


speci- 


books. 


were 





NATURE STUDY BY MONTHS. By 
Arthur C, Boyden, A. M. New Eng- 
land Publishing Co., Boston. Boards. 
Price 50c. ; 

This excellent manual suggests ma- 
terial according to each season with a 
progressive adaptation to the first four 
grades. The seasonal from 
the thread running the 
phenomena and _ the learn 
from this book how works 


changes 
through all 
children 
nature 
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during the year. The book is well 
written, finely illustrated and _ alto- 


gether a valuable addition to the lit- 
erature on nature study. 





Mifflin & Co. 
book which 
interest to all 
the lower 


Messrs. Houghton, 
have just published a 
should be of great 
teachers, particularly of 
It is entitled the Hiawatha 
Primer and it is written by 
Florence Holbrook, principal of 
Forestville school, Chicago. 

The Hiawatha Primer contains 1389 
pages of reading text, 8 full page col- 
ored illustrations, 4 full page black 
and white illustrations and 65. part 
page illustrations in black and white, 
or silhouette; these illustrations hay- 
ing been made especially for this book 
under the direction of the author. It 
is equipped with reading and writing 
lessons in the latest vertical script, a 
vocabulary and many other’ special 
Bound in cloth, with 
cially designed cover stamp; price 40c. 


grades. 
Miss 
the 


features. spe- 


Rolfe’s students’ series of Standard 
edited, 
with copious explanatory and critical 
and 
are the 


English Poems are carefully 


hotes 


illustrations. 
for 


numerous 
standard 


and colleges. 


They classics 
The price is 
the reach of all. See the ad 
of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. on another 


page. 


schools 


within 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. have 
leading numbers for all purposes. See 
their ad and select the numbers want- 
ed and send for them. 





Clara Beeson Hubbard's famous 


kindergarten book is an outgrowth of 


the St. Louis kindergarten schools, 
and kindergarteners all over the 
country will find in it just what they 
need for merry songs and games. 
These songs and games are all _ prop- 


erly classified and the music and ac- 
companying explanatory notes are so 


simple and intelligible that this work 


in the hands of the ordinary teacher 
may be used to almost as great ad- 
vantage as by the compiler herself. 


See the ad on page 3. 


lalallala 
% Literary otes. 2 


McClure’s Magazine for October will 
contain an account of “The Fight for 
Santiago,” written by Stephen Bonsal, 
Mr. Bonsal was the special represen. 
tative of McClure’s in the field during 
the war and was all through the fight- 
ing before Santiago. Moreover, he is 
a recognized authority on the Cubans 


and all Cuban affairs. His paper will 


be illustrated largely from _photo- 
graphs taken by himself and = from 


drawings by W. J. Glackens, the spe- 
cial artist of McClure’s with the army 
of invasion. 
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The leading article in Good Health 
for October is “The Fallacy of Ton- 
ics,” by Dr. J. H. Kellogg. It is a for- 
cible presentation of the fact that a 
tonic is always a stimulant and com- 
pels the body to expend more 
than it can spare. 


energy 


In the “Story of the Nations Series” 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce the 
Story of the West Indies. By Amos 


KX. Fiske. 
brief 


The 
account of 


volume will include a 
the physical origin 
and general characteristics of the isl- 
ands, their condition prior to discoy- 
ery, a record of the Spanish discov- 
eries and of the bucecaneering period, 
a geographical and statistical descrip- 
tion of the different groups of islands 
and a comprehensive account of their 


present political status and prospects. 


The new magazine, Animals, pub- 
lished by E. L. Kellogg & Co., is quite 
an attractive and interesting publica- 
tion. It will certainly be welcomed 
by the teachers as a great aid in na- 
ture study and geography teaching. 
Standard Intermediate School  Die- 
tionary. Edited by James C. Fernald. 
It is announced that the latest, most 
comprehensive and most precise inter- 
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mediate school dictionary is now in 
press. The new volume, which bears 
the above title, is designed to give the 
orthography, pronunciation, meaning 
and etymology of about 30,000 words. 
and phrases in the speech and litera- 
ture of the English speaking people. 
It has 500 pictorial illustrations. It is 
abridged from the Students’ Standard 
Dictionary. The new dictionary will 
contain about 550 pages. 12mo. 
Ready about January 1. 





Whatever Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson has to say about the abolition 
period is read with the keenest inter- 
est because of the active and promi- 
nent part he himself played in those 
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stirring days. Under the title “Anti- 
Slavery Days” he has written a charm- 
ingly readable article for the Septem- 
ber magazine number of the Outlook, 
The article is illustrated with some 
particularly fine portraits of the anti- 
slavery leaders, men and women, and 
reproductions of some famous _ plac- 
ards of the time. All these pictures 
are taken from the extensive collec- 
tion of Mr. F. J. Garrison of Boston. 
$3 a year. The Outlook Co., 287 
Fourth avenue, New York. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of 
American Statesmen. Being the se- 
ries for 1898. Uniform with ‘Little 
Journeys to the Homes of Famous 
Women,” ete. By Elbert Hubbard. 

Contents: George Washington, 
Benj. Franklin, Alex Hamilton, Sam- 
uel Adams, John Hancock, John Quin- 
cy Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, John Hay, Wm. 
H. Seward, Abraham Lincoln. 

The 12 monthly issues will be pub- 
lished in volume form, printed on 
deckel-edge paper, with portraits. 

The previous volumes in this series 
are Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Famous Women, Good Men and Great, 
and American Authors. 





Putnam’s Gem Pocket Pronouncing 
Dictionary of the English Language. 
Size 37%%4x2% inches, 5 inch in thick- 
ness, weight 3% ounces. Comprises 





608 pages, printed in clear, distinct, 
new type on Bible paper that, while 
thin as tissue, is absolutely opaque. 
Contains 25,000 words. Gives full 
definition of each word. Gives pronun- 
ciation of each word. Bound in full 
flexible leather, red edges. 





TWENTY STORIES ABOUT MARK 
TWAIN. 

Mark Twain is the next famous per- 
son to be “anecdotalized” by the La- 
dies’ Home Journal, and the humor- 
ist’s closest friends have sent to the 
magazine for its next number some 
twenty odd stories about him, none or 
which have ever been printed. They 
are of course of the droll sort, but not 
more funny than the “snap shot’ pic- 
tures of Mark which his friends have 
also loaned the magazine. These, too, 
have never been printed. 





There is no longer any need to send 
out a committee of boys to whittle half 
the pencils away trying to get them 
pointed. One person with the Planet- 
ary pencil sharpener can sharpen all 
the pencils for the entire school in a 
few minutes and not waste any of the 
leads. 





Joseph Gillott’s steel pens have 
been the standard for school use for 
many years. They are made in many 
forms, suitable to all classes of pen 
work. Turn to the advertisement on 
page 4 and select the number you de- 
sire, or write them for samples. 





Lectures and Addresses. 


All schools and societies that desir- 
a lecture or an address by Aaron D. 
States, Greenfield, Missouri, should 
confer with him at least two months 
before the fixed date. ‘‘The American 
Torpedo Boat,’”’ ‘‘Man’s Inhumanity to 
Man,” ‘“‘Tongues,’’ “The Ridiculous 
and the Sublime,’’ are his chief themes. 





The American Journal of Education 
improves with every number. 
GRACE LITSINGER. 
Co. Com., Versailles, Mo. 
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and Boys attending school or 


. 
private classes get a great 
dealof assistance and advance 
more rapidly intheir studies 
4 


by usin 
LAIRD & LEE’S VEST-POCKET PRACTICAL SPANISH 
INSTRUCTOR. 


One sound for every letter. 
A unique system by which 
after learning the alphabet 
| the language can be under- 
stood, spoken and written. 
4,000 copies sold in 10 days. 





* % Evidently fills a long felt 
want. Silk cloth, embossed, 

i tla 25 cents; morocco, full gilt, 

} PRACTICAL | 50 cents. 

(te SPANISH | THE MODERN WEB- 


| |STER PRONOUNCING 
ve | |AND DEFINING DIC- 

4p em ts | TIONARY OF THE ENG- 
bes % ||| LISH LANGUAGE. “There 
\ oA hy BY, Ait lare Dictionaries and then 
| 5 4 | | again there are dictionaries, 


% % {|| J but the Modern Webster is 
: ‘\Y the acme of perfection in 
this line.”’—Rams Horn. The 


favorite school edition, 432 
pages, 60,000 words and definitions, etc., etc. 
Stiff cloth, red edges, 25 cents; stiff silk cloth, 
indexed, 50 cents. 

THE SALVA-WEBSTER SPANISH-ENG- 
LISH ENGLISH-SPANISH DICTIONARY. 
40,000 words and definitions, conversation, letter 
writer, colored maps of Spanish speaking coun- 
tries, list of Consulates, Spanish abbreviations, 
proper names, etc., etc. Special school edition, 
flexible cloth, red edges, 30 cents; stiff silk 
cloth, double index, 60 cents. 

THE HEART OF A BOY. From the-166th 
edition of Rdmondo de Amicis. 12 mo. cloth, 
gilt top, $1.00. We could hardly name a better 
book for a boy or girl, nor one more likely to be 
read by them. 

Other valuable books are: The Grimm-Web- 
ster German-English English-German Diction- 
ary. 30,000 words, defined in both ianguages. 
Limp cloth, 25 cents; stiff cloth, double index, 
50cents. Laird & Lee’s vest-pocket Webster 
Pronouncing Dictionary. Cloth, 25 cents; 
leather, 50 cents. Conklin’s Handy Manual of 
Useful Information. Cloth, 25 cents; stiff silk 
cloth, red edges, 50 cents. Lee’s Home and 
Business Instructor. Cloth, 25 cents; stiff silk 
cloth, 50 cents, etc., etc. 

Boys and girls, or any one who desires a pleas- 
ant occupation during vacation or after school 
hours, can make money easily by taking orders 
for the above books. Write for terms. 

LAIRD & LEE, 263 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SPEAK QUICK! 


A Stereopticon at Half Price! 


Owing to the rapid development of our 
ACETYLENE GAS GENERATOR busi- 
ness. we are CLOSING OUT our Stere- 
opticon Department, embracing Electric 
Arc Lamps, Stereopticons, Magic Lanterns 
and Slides ina great variety. 

Send for “‘ bargain ”’ circular, also infor- 
mation about ACETYLENE GAS. 


J.B. COLT & CO, Dept. & 11. 


3 to7 West 29th St., - New York. 








—\ Correspondence so- 
licited with qualified 
teachers desiring posi- 

tions, in Middle and Western States. Superior 
facilities, Half usual rates, Equitable Teachers’ 
Bureau, Denver, Colo,, W. T.Parks, Mgr. 
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~ PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. | 





J. G. REYNOLDS, Epiror AND MANAGER, 





Terms, per year, in advance........................ 
Single Copy. : aie 











W. K. SCOTT, 150 Nassau St., New York, 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
Kntered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates, 

Benew prc mpily after or even before your sub- 

script'on expires, This will greatly accom- 

modate us, 





Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 

PERRIN & SM 


ddress 
Publishers, 
217 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 






AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


By referring to the label on the 
wrapper containing this journal you 
will see just the date to which your 
subscription has been paid. Thus, if 
the date is September, 1897, we have 
been sending you the American Jour- 
nal of Education from that date to 
the present time, and you owe us $1 
to date. To put your. subscription 
date where it ought to be, in advance, 
would require $2, which would pay to 
September, 1899. 

We always send the journal to sub- 
scribers until it is ordered discontin- 
ued. Of course in ordering a discon- 
tinuance, it is important that all ar- 
rearages be paid. 

Please note carefully the advertise- 
ments of premium offers. For only a 
few cents additional you can secure 
one of those valuable books, which 
you could not otherwise get for less 


than 7d5e or $1. 


We prepay the Post. 
age on the books. 

Will not those who are in 
attend to this at once, and send us 4 


arrears 


remittance by return 
you will be helping 


mail? They 

BUSINESS, 

BROWN’S UNIVERSAL QUESTION 
BOOK. 

We fear many do not appreciate the 
great offer we are still making of 
Brown’s Universal Question Book, for 
only 25¢c additional, when you sub. 
scribe or renew. This is not a cheap 
edition. It is well bound in cloth, the 
same that sold everywhere for $1, 
You can have this great bouk and 
this journal one year for only $1.25. 





BOOKS. 





We can furnish any book published 
at publisher’s prices. 

Write us for prices when you want 
a dictionary, cyclopedia, maps, flags, 
school clocks or in fact anything for 
yourself or your school. We will get 
it for you and save you money. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS. 


POST-PAID, ONLY 35 CENTS. 
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HANDSOMEST BOOK EVER SOLD AT THE PRICE. 


Here is a magnificent collection of the masterpieces of English and American Literature, handy volume size, large type editions. Kach volume 


De Quincey. 


A Sentimental 


thorne. 


John 
Spurgeon. 


Each book put up in a neat box. 





Confessions of an Opium Eater— 


Treasure Island—Stevenson. 
Carmen—Prosper Merimee. 


rence Sterne. 
The Blithedale Romance—Haw- 


Bab Ballads and Savoy Songs— 
W. H. Gilbert. 
Fanchon—George Sand. 


Ploughman’s Talk— 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER— 


you may select from the above list absolutely FREE. 


PERRIN & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, 217-219 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


contains illuminated title pages, with portrait of author and numerous engravings. 
sides and backs. 


Cranford—Mrs. Gaskill. 
A Window in Thrums—Barrie, 
Rab and His Friends—Brown. 
Vicar of Wakefield--Goldsmith. 
Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow— 
J. K. Jerome 
Tales from Shakspeare—Charles and 
Mary Lamb. 
Sesame and Lilies—Ruskin. 
Ethics of the Dust—Ruskin. 
Pleasures of Life—Sir John Lubbock. 
Scarlet Letter—Hawthorne. 
House of the Seven Gables—Haw- 
thorne. 
Mosses from an Old Manse—Haw- 
thorne. 
Twice Told Tales—Hawthorne. 
Bacon’s Essays. 
Emerson’s Essays—Ist Series. 
Emerson’s Essays—2d Series. 
Representative Men— Emerson. 
Thoughts, Marcus Aurelius. 
Discourses, Epictetus. 
Imitation of Christ — Thomas 
A’Kempis. 
Lowell’s Poems 
John Ploughman’s 
Spurgeon. 
The Manliness of Christ—Thomas 
Hughes. 
Beecher’s Addresses to Young 
* Men. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table—Holmes 
Mulvaney Stories—Kipling. 
Kipling’s Ballads. 
Ten Nights in a Bar Room— 
Arthur. 





Pictures— 


For a short time only. 


Drummond's Addresses. 

Chesterfield’s Letters. 

Reveries of a Bachelor—Ik. Marvel. 

Dream Life—Ik. Marvel. 

Sartor Resartus—Carlyle. 

Heroes and Hero Worship—Carlyle. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin—Mrs. Stowe. 

Essays of Elia—Charles Lamb. 

My Point of View—Selections from 
Drummond’s Works. 

Sketch Book—Irving. 

Kept for the Master’s Use—Havergal. 

Iuicille—Owen Meredith. : 

Lalla Rookh—Thomas Moore. 

Lady of the Lake—Scott. 

Marmion—Scott. 

Princess and Maud—Tennyson. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage—Byron. 

Idylls of the King—Tennyson. 

Evangeline—Longfellow. 

Longfellow’s Poems—Vol. I. 

Longfellow’s Poems—Vol. II. 

The Queen of the Air. 

Whittier’s Poems—Vol. I. 

Whittier’s Poems—Vol. II. 

Morning Thoughts— Havergal. 

Evening Thoughts—Havergal. 

In Memoriam—Tennyson. 

Coming to Christ—Havergal. 

The House of the Wolf—Stanley 
Weyman. 

The Changed Cross and Other Re- 
ligious Poems. 

Iaddie and Miss Toosey’s Mission. 

Phantom Rickshaw—Rudyard Kip- 
ling. 

Steps am the Blessed Life—Rev. F. 
B. Meyers. 


They are bound in full cloth, ivory finish, ornamental inlaid 
Sent by mail, post-paid, for ONLY 35 CENTS. 


Poe’s Poems. 

Bryant’s Poems. 

Holmes’ Poems. 

Greek Heroes—Charles Kingsley. 

A Wonder Book—Hawthorne. 

Undine—Fouque. 

Brooks’ Addresses. 

Balzac’s Shorter Stories. 

Two Years Before the Mast—Dana 

Autobiography of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 

Last Essays of Elia—Charles Lamb. 

Tom Brown’s School Days—Hughes. 

Poe’s Weird Tales. 

The Crown of Wild Olive—Ruskin. 

Natural Law in the Spiritual World— 
Drummond. 

The Romance of a Poor Young Man— 
Octave Feuiilet. 

Black Beauty—Anna Sewell. 

Camille—Alexandre Dumas, Jr. 


The Light of Asia—Sir Edwin 
Arnold. 

The Lays of Ancient Rome- 
Macaulay. 


Daily Food for Christians. 

Adventures of a Brownie—Miss Mu- 
lock. 

The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture—William E. Gladstone. 

Kidnapped—Robert L. Stevenson. 

The Prince of the House of David— 


Ingraham. 

Tanglewood Tales—Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 

The Song of Hiawatha—Henry W. 
Longfellow. 


Send 10 cents to pay postage, along with $1.00 for one year’s subscription 
to AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (either new or renewal), and we will send you any book 
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sate Sam’s School Songs_. 


Contains 192 pages and is issued in 
two styles of binding. In flexible 
muslin covers, the special introduc. 
tory price is only 18 cents a copy, 
with carrying charges fully prepaid 
to any point inthe United States. 
The more expensive and desirable 
edition is strongly bound in board 
covers. This book is offered at 25 
cents a copy, with postage prepaid. 
These are special rates and cash must 
accompany all orders. By offering 
this book at a mere nominal price, 
and in addition agreeing to prepay 
postage or expressage, we hope to 
secure the instant co - operation of 
teachers in our effort to put a million 
copies of the book into the schools 
of America. 


Uncle 
Sam’s 
School 
Songs 


Cover a wide range in both literary 
sentiment and musical scope. Being 
non graded and diversified in its 
arrangement, it can be, used on all 
occasions and by those of all ages. 
A complete course of practical les- 
sons and a department devoted to the 
elements of music are special features. 
The tone of the book is pure and 
elevating. Songs calculated to create 
a love for home and native land are 
especially numerous. 





Would You Like to Know. 


(SOLO AND DUET FOR GIRLS.) 
Girls should unfurl and wave small flags while singing chorus. Boys’ song 


on opposite page should precede this if both are sung. 
F, E. B. - sis . fF. E. BELDEN, 
| J 
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1. Would you like to know the prettiest flag That ev-er was un-furled? 
2. Would you like to know the prettiest spot With hills and valleys — 
































3. Would you like to know the happiest bomes, Where Pleas-ure dwells with Right? 
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You may bring them all, both great and small-The flags of all the world. 
Is it Spain’s fair land, or England grand, Where rules a king or queen. 
Is it Rus-sia dark,where freedom’s spark Has never cheered the night. 
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CuHorus. As many voices as possible. 
| 


O. 
— 

- § 
*Tis our own red,white, and blue, Our beau-ti - ful flag of free-dom! 


*Tis our own fair na-tive land, Our beau-ti- ful land of free-dom! 
They are our own homes of ligkt, Our beau-ti - ful homes of free-dom! 
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We will help the boys be true To our beau-ti- ful _ flag. 
We will help the boys to stand For our beau-ti- ful land. 
We willhelp the boys to fight For our beau-ti- ful homes, 
NO, + | . > ++ + H. 
ae a ey 
ES Se SSA — = ay SS So as we f 
L eects RE i ee 2 _ _ 
4 } v es ! 
By per. of Henry Date, owner of copyright. 31 


The above song is from Uncle Sam’s School Songs, which is advertised on this page. 


HOPE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


84 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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Do You Know! 


THAT THE 








DirREcT TO THE GROUNDS 
OF THE 
Omaha Exposition? 
Double Daily Service, 
Elegant Equipment, 
Reduced Rates, 





See Agent for further information, or 
write General Passenger Agent. 





Cc. G. WARNER, 


W. B. DODDRIDGE, 
Vice-President, 


General Manager, 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’l Pass’r and Ticket Agent, 
st. Louis, Mo. 


TIMELY BOOKS FOR 


SONGS OF THE NATION. _ 


Nething stirs the heart like patriotic songs. 
SONGS OF THE NATION has all the old favorites 
and many new ones. 4to., 160 pp., “Old Glory” 
on cever, 


AUSTRALIA AND THE ISLANDS OF 
THE SEA. 





Book VIII, of THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE. 


All eyes are directed towards Cuba and the 
Philippines. Spain’s Island Colonies and all 
other Islands graphically described. 12mo, 
= pp. 150 illustrations; 4 colored maps, Clo. 


Siiver, Burdett &¢ Company, 





SEAT WORK. 


The latest and best series of busy 


50 LANGUAGE SHEETS. 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS. 


Size of sheet, 31%4x5—Colored, 


they will give you no trouble. 


Special Offer. 


of 50 oan in stamps. 


} them. 


FROM MANY. 


FRIEND SORROW. 





| Do not cheat thy heart and tell her, 


“Grief will pass away. 

Hope for fairer times in future, 
And forget today.’— 

Tell her, if you will, that sorrow 
Need not come in vain; 

Teil her that the lesson taught her 
Far outweighs the pain. 


Cheat her not with the old comfort, 
“Soon she will forget,’”— 

Better truth, alas! but matter 
Rather for regret; 

Bid her not “Seek other pleasures, 
Turn to other things;”’— 

Rather nurse her caged sorrow 
Till the captive sings. 

Rather bid her go forth bravely, 
And the stranger 

Not as foe, 


greet; 
with spear and buckler, 


But as dear friends meet; 


Bid ber with a strong clasp lrold her, 


By her dusky wings, 


Listening for the murmured D!essi ng | 


Sorrow always brings. 
—Adelaide 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE. 


A READER FOR SEVENTH GRADE. 
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